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PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

It takes a DEPENDABLE flour to turn out 
golden-brown, crispy-crusted loaves like 
these day after day -- loaves with extra 
volume, taste and eye appeal. 
INTERNATIONAL FLOURS do this job consis- 
tently. Daily, revealing tests in our 
bakery and laboratory make possible 


this unvarying high quality. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota - Cinderella - Robin Hood 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin - Red Dragon - Minute Man 
TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer - Royal Prancer 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 





ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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| TRUE STORIES OF PILLSBURY SERVICE 


Se a a 





The baker who was 
too close to his job 


A progressive, medium-size bakery in the Middle West and his face broadened into a grin. ‘““That’s one on 
couldn't figure out why its dough refused to rise prop- me,” he said. ‘“We've been so used to judging tem- 
erly. After a time, the proprietor consulted Pillsbury's peratures by guess that it never occurred to 
Bakery Production Service. The Pillsbury man went me we might be guessing wrong. Come along 
over the situation with him, but found nothing wrong oan Pll buy you a dinner!” 


with formulas, equipment, or methods. a There's nothing new or unusual about check- 


While they were in the shop, the proprietor was called ing dough temperature with a thermometer. 
away for a few moments. On his return, the Pillsbury But a baker, like any other business man, may 
man handed him a dough thermometer and be so close to his job—so accustomed to doing 
said: “I stuck this into the dough coming things in a certain way—that he occasionally over- 
from the mixer. I think you may find it looks some simple, obvious solution to a production 
very interesting.” problem . . . In such cases Pillsbury’s Bakery Produc- 
The thermometer read 65° instead of a normal 80°. tion Service, surveying the problem from a fresh, 
Realizing that such a simple thing was the cause of outside point of view, can often discover an easy, 
all his trouble, the proprietor looked up with a twinkle quickly-applied solution. 


Pillsburys Bakery Flours 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company « General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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“1-H” SUPERIOR FLOURS 


the 


Will Supply the “QUALITY POWER” 


to Back Your “SALES POWER” 


ISMERT-HINCKE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idaho to Missouri 





he wholesome flavor 


qualities of selected virgin 





wheat preserved in 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GUY A. THOMAS, Pres. ond Gen. Mgr.— FRED W. LAKE, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
IV “OLORADO 
- Mes 


SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA’ FOR OVER 58 YEARS . — : hun 4 ~ ae, >. fl, “Kap 













General Offices 








COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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do you bake cakes— 
the way Henry Ford builds 


Bombers? 


Planned schedules, straight line assembly, rigid specifications on 
raw materials—resulting in mass production of quality merchandise. 


Cake baking is no exception—good cakes require rigid specifications on basic 
raw materials. Flour is the basis—IT MUST BE GOOD! 


USE anion 


all superior cake flours 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


Milled exclusively from “BUTTERCUP WHEAT,” a famous wheat found 
only in the river bottom lands around St. Louis—right at our own back door. 


& 
Each grade milled for a particular job. 
7 


Each measures up to rigid specifications set up by our “Quality Control and 
Research Laboratory” 


° 
And all are milled by MILLERS WHO KNOW CAKE FLOUR. 







VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


1,250,000 Bushels son (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
Wheat Storage Bs 


W 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 







Mill “B” 


Cereal Plant 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Proud of its position as one 
of the half dozen great quali- 
ty leaders since early pioneer 
days 


Flour Milling Capacity “"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


5000. Sacks 
Grain Storage Capacity invites the interest of flour 


1,000,000 Bushels distributors who know by 
their own experience the sat- 





isfaction of handling a flour 
always above criticism. 


Never a Question About 


“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 
& 








“The WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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F 
ISHER FLOURING Mitts COMPANy 


SEATTLE 





- 8. AL 
Vice PaShEN 










June 25, 
Mr. J. D. Richards “a 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Mr. Richards: 


June 1, 1911, 32 years a 
to grind flour and it was my dut > oo ee a 
: t 
with your manager, Mr. Mohuslend’ 0 place orders for bags bee 


I remember the fine service at that time. parece te, 


, On June 10 of this year, one of the Government 
agencies phoned that they were urgently in need of 40,000 
bags of flour, double sacked, by the 12th of June for ship- 
ment by steamer for one of our Allies. 


This was very short notice. 
I knew that we could make the flour but was not 


if "Bemis" could deliver the bags. Your answer was ogee 
that on account of the urgency you felt sure that you could. oe. 





You delivered the bags on time -—— the same good 
service. 


Please extend our thanks and phones to all 
that were responsible. It was a real war se ’ 







yours very truly, 


w. S. Allen 
wSA/rr 











We're mighty proud of Mr. Allen’s letter, not only because it 


refers to a Bemis contribution to the war effort, but because 





it brings out an 85-year-old feature of Bemis service ... the 


sincere desire to give utmost cooperation. 


Today, wartime handicaps may sometimes make deliveries 
slow but we assure every Bemis customer no effort to meet 
your needs will be too great. 
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DON’T FAIL TO GET YOUR SHARE 


The greatest market for superior quality 
“Town Crier kind of family flour ever 
available to the flour merchants of 





America is at your door. 


Opportunity Knocks. Let It Enter 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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Our NATION, rationed during war, 
turns to bakers for the all-essential food—enriched 
white bread. To help you produce good bread 
in Wartime...and to build securely for future 
Peacetime business is the responsibility of 


; : ae rc. : a te M Standard Milling Company. Please call on us freely. 


CHICAGO MILLING 


cuateiliiogs STAN DAR D COMPANY 


FRUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 














FOR ENERGY ~- FOR HEALTH + FOR STRENGTH 


Enriched WHITE BREAD ona SYRUP 
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Family Flour Joins Bakery in Squeeze 





GROCERY PRODUCTS PINCHED NOW 
IN ALL SECTIONS BUT SOUTHEAST 


—————— 
Wheat Prices Jump to New Peak and Put Stronger Curb on 
Millers’ Sales—Middle West Family Flour 
Is Most Out of Line 


Family flour prices now have bumped 
into the ceiling in nearly every section 
except a few states in the Southeast, and 
have joined bakery flours in the em- 
brace of the price squeeze. The wheat 
market advance of the past week has 
left only a very few grades of any type 
of flour in any areas on which millers 
obtain normal returns based on 
present costs of wheat. 


can 


Some wheat prices hit the highest 
mark since 1929 and others since 1936 
in the advance of Oct. 18 and the 
week’s net advance in futures ranged 
from 214¢ to 3c. 

Ostensibly millers are entirely out of 
the bakery flour selling end, although 
there still are occasional sales being 
made in the northeastern section in small 
lots to faithful bakery customers who 
short of flour. Generally bakery 
flours are from 10c to 55¢ sack too low 
to permit millers to sell on the present 
wheat basis. 


are 


Sales of flour continued at a fairly 
high level in spite of the squeeze. The 
vast majority of these sales were made 
up of government flour (on which mill- 
ers are accustomed to taking little re- 
turn), family flour sales and a wide 
range of mixed car business embracing 
not only the usual buyers of such cars 
but also unusual sales to feed manufac- 
turers who take this desperate way to 
get millfeed they direly need. The to- 
tals amounted to 51% of capacity among 
hard winter wheat mills and 126% 
among spring wheat mills. 

Except for the government orders, the 
bulk of this was family flour. Some 
mills are not able to sell their best 
grades of family flour and there is a 
good deal of variation in different sec- 
tions of the country. On the whole, 
however, most mills continue to sell fam- 
ily flour and the nationally known 
brands are not off the wholesale market 
yet in any area despite the severe pinch 
in places. 

The worst hit sections in respect to 
family flour prices are the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Iowa, Arkansas, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. In these states 
family flour price ceilings 
mills are as much as 45¢c to 55c¢ sack 
below where they should be on the basis 
of normal wheat and flour relationship. 


for some 


iin 


In the northeastern states prices are 
trimmed around l4c to 17c at the ceil- 
ing. In the southeastern states, where 
the family flour ceilings were advanced 
last February to take care of the soft 
wheat price advance, there still is a 
little leeway below the ceiling and list 
prices of many mills still are a few cents 
under the maximum permitted. Even 
in that section, however, some millers 
report that they cannot sell their best 
family grades at ceiling prices. 

Family flour sales recently have been 
only fair and millers report some decline 
in interest since ceiling prices were 
reached, since buyers know that they 
will not have to pay more than present 
prices and thus lack much _ incentive 
to buy. Generally, the family flour buy- 
er is well booked for an overall average 
of about 60 days, millers estimate. ‘That 
is a better than average figure for this 
type of trade. 

Although this is normally the time of 
year when family flour sales pick up, 
there has been no great interest shown 
lately. Most of the recent sales have 
been made to establish new ceiling prices 
on the higher enriched flour basis effec- 
tive Oct. 1, and there has been a wide 
buying of small lots for this purpose. 

Millers have become more alarmed 
about the price situation in the past 
few weeks, and there has been a sharp 
increase in the protests to the OPA and 
Congressmen in Washington. There also 
is more discussion of the problem be- 
tween millers themselves than there was 
a few weeks ago. Now that prices are 
at ceiling levels practically everywhere, 
there is more disposition to look at 
relative price differences between sec- 
tions and to question details and_re- 
lationships in the price order that were 
more or less ignored when there was no 
real price pinch. 

But millers are occupied with grow- 
ing problems in other directions, too. It 
is getting more difficult to obtain rail- 
road cars as needed and there are in- 
stances. where mills have been shut down 
for short periods for lack of this ship- 
ping necessity. Labor shortages, in the 
shipping department particularly, are 
proving more of a handicap to produc- 
tion, too. 





<> 


BUFFALO MILLS EXPECT TO HANDLE 
U.S. ORDERS WITH LITTLE TROUBLE 


Burrato, N. Y.—While the majority 
of Buffalo flour mills have received lend- 
lease government contracts which in the 
aggregate mount up to an impressive 
total, the effect on production is not ex- 
pected to present any problems out of 
the ordinary. The contracts are spread 
over many mills and the delivery dates 


are so staggered that millers expect to 
meet this new war job in stride. The 
supply of labor has been growing scarc- 
er and scarcer, with increasing inroads 
made by the armed forces on all indus- 
tries, but the mills so far have man- 
aged to operate at near capacity by 
more skillful management of available 
labor. 





PRICE RELIEF PROPOSALS MARK 
TIME PENDING POLICY DECISION 


Ceilings on Wheat Under Study in OPA, but No Indication of 
When They Might Be Applied—Federation Price 
Ceiling Committee to Meet 


By EMMET DOUGHERTY _ 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With the flour 
price knot drawn tighter this week, 
officials of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and War Food Administration 
continued to discuss ways in which the 
squeeze might be relieved without indi- 
cation that anything would be done soon 
in view of the obviously opposite direc- 
tions in which the administration and 
Congress are presently intent on travel- 
ing. 

“The soft wheat ceiling is just around 
the corner,” a top official of the OPA 
said Oct. 18, but he declined to indi- 
cate how far distant the corner was. 

It has been decided to issue the soft 
wheat regulation first, and follow this 
up with a control act governing hard 
wheat, it was learned, but no official 
would venture to Set a definite time 
when the trades would be advised of any 
of the details of the two measures. 

Colin Gordon, chief of the OPA grain 
section, is to journey to Chicago late 
this week informally to talk over the 
whole grain situation with the trade there 
and the official announcement on wheat 
grains will probably not be made until 
his return to Washington. 

Similarly, there were other sources in 
OPA’s price set-up who indicated that 
some clarification of the administration’s 
“hold the line” ideas must be worked out 
before the wheat price regulation would 
be ready for promulgation, as they said 
subsidization could hardly be divorced 
from the raw product and the finished 
output of baked goods. 


FEDERATION MEETING 


Meanwhile the Millers National Fed- 
eration committee on flour price ceilings 
will meet in Chicago Oct. 23, under the 
chairmanship of Fred J. Lingham, Fed- 
eral Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. Doubt- 
less a smail committee will be named at 
this meeting to come to Washington for 
earnest discyssion with WFA and OPA 
officials, and possibly members of the 
House and Senate agricultural commit- 
tees on the combined wheat and flour 
price problem. Herman Fakler, Wash- 
ington representative of the millers, will 
meet with the Lingham committee and 
put them up to date on all the weird 
twists and turns which wheat and flour 
controls have been taking here for the 
past three months. 

Although not on the agenda of the 
Flour Millers Advisory Committee of 
the Food Distribution Administration, 
which is to meet here Oct. 25 at the call 
of the government presiding officer, Cy- 
rus F. Kauffman, the tight situation on 
flour prices’ and wheat supplies will 
doubtless come in for comment. Chair- 
man Kauffman has on the docket for 
discussion the subjects of wheat supplies 
and use by classes, possible earmarking 


of certain types of grains, the relationship 
of feed grains and alcohol making with 
the food grains, containers, manpower 
and related subjects. 


MILLERS’ PROTESTS 


the volume of protests 
from millers over the price deadlock is 
increasing. In contrast to the situation 
a few weeks ago, millers are now writ- 
ing OPA officials, senators and represen- 
tatives complaining of the present sales 
blockade. Most millers want a ceiling 
advance not a subsidy. 


Meanwhile, 


CONGRESSMEN INTERESTED 

The Kansas congressional delegation in 
Washington this week expressed opposi- 
tion to the plan under consideration to 
provide government subsidies to flour mill- 
ers they said were squeezed between high 
wheat prices and low flour ceilings. The 
Kansans favored instead an increase in 
the ceiling prices of flour. 

They reported that millers in Kansas 
had advised them that they no longer 
were taking orders for flour and even- 
tually would be forced to close down 
were raised. 
The Kansas millers complained, the law- 
makers said, that they are forced to 
pay 6c bu 
millers in the Minneapolis area. 


unless the flour ceilings 


more for wheat than are 

Discussing the matter of congressional 
appeals, Herman Fakler, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, in a 
recent bulletin says: 

“Members of Congress are anxious to 
be of some help. The first question 
members of Congress ask, however, is 
what is being done by the industry and 
OPA. We have responded to inquiries 
on this point by saying that OPA is 
trying to develop some procedures and 
as soon as possible these procedures will 
be discussed with the industry. If after 
such that no 
sound and practical method can be de- 


discussions it is found 
veloped in view of existing limitations, 
then it would be proper for us to enlist 
the direct aid of members of Congress. 
They have indicated that under those cir- 
cumstances they would be in position to 
try to be of some direct help to us.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC WOULD POSTPONE RATE 
HIKE UNTIL JULY 1, 1944 


Commission 





The Interstate Commerce 


has issued an order for railroads to 
show cause why an order, suspending 
Jan. 1 
in freight rates, should not be extended 
until July 1, 1944. The increase, which 
was to have become effective last May, 
investigation, 


and now the commission wants to modify 


until next a proposed increase 


was suspended, pending 


its previous order. 
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RESTORATION OF EXPORT SUBSIDY 
'TO' LATIN AMERICA IS PREDICTED 


———<>— 


Revival of CCC Payments on $1.75 Bbl Level Awaits Disappear- 
ance of Congressional Repugnance to Subsidy Term, 
William T. McArthur Says 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—(Special)—A 
subsidy of at least $1.75 bbl on flour ex- 
ported to Latin American markets will 
ultimately be restored, William T. Me- 
Arthur, general manager of the Flour 
Millers Export Association, will tell the 
members of his group when they meet 
in Chicago Oct. 22. CCC payments will 
not be resumed until after the congres- 
sional repugnance to the term “subsidy” 
has subsided, which is not an immedi- 
ate prospect. This antagonism will be 
lessened as the War Food Administra- 
tion and the interested trades succeed 
in convincing influential national legis- 
lative leaders in Congress of the justice 
in the exporting mills’ request that they 
not be entirely eliminated from the flour 
business of the western hemisphere. 

A satisfactory start was made in this 
direction by the two-man committee of 
the exporting mills—Henry H. Cate and 
General Manager McArthur—when they 
laid before WFA Administrator Marvin 
Jones their case in favor of CCC pay- 
ments for flour exports. The food czar 
did not outwardly commit himself as to 
just what move he intends to make re- 
garding the restoration of export flour 
payments, but he at least admitted the 
reasonableness of the exporters’ claims. 
The opinion here is that the subsidy 
matter will work out satisfactorily to all 
concerned, but it may take some time 
to obtain full agreement, including con- 
gressional benediction on the move. 

The problem is not wholly a domestic 
one, for there exists in certain Latin 
American quarters a feeling that Ameri- 
can mills should route their shipments 
through channels which would preserve 
the brokerage idea on imports into these 
countries. Flour trade officials are not 
very specific in hinting at this phase 
of the subsidy problem, but it is known 
that shippers of other American foods 
into Latin American ports have had 
their troubles with distributive agencies 
in certain countries to the southward, 
and have had to make independent ar- 
rangements with these outlets before 
uninterrupted movement of goods could 
be accomplished. 

An important phase of the export 
millers’ request to WFA Administrator 
Jones for relief from the present block- 
ade of business with the Latin American 
buyers was the emphasis laid on section 
32 of the appropriation act earmarking 
funds for subsidy payments. “Such 
sums shall be maintained in a separate 
fund and shall be used by the Secretary 
of Agriculture only to éncourage the 
exportation of agricultural commodities 
and products * was the meat of 
this section and its phraseology was not 


lost on Administrator Jones. 

Marvin Jones, while chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, was 
actually the author of this provision. 
He still is in sympathy with it and ulti- 
mately hopes to eliminate the present 
congressional antagonism to payments 
designed to “encourage exportation of 
agricultural commodities,” including 
flour. Administrator Jones holds that 
an obligation rests on the administration 


to take proper steps to maintain and 
expand foreign markets for domestic 
foods and his advocacy of this policy 
will be firmer when a more favorable 
time approaches for restoring the flour 
subsidy, it is believed here. 

The Cate-McArthur brief filed with 
Administrator Jones bristles with justi- 
fication for the immediate restoration of 
the flour subsidy. Without it, the brief 
said, domestic mills will definitely be 
eliminated from the Latin American 
trade, and thus the American farmer 
will suffer along with millers. Copies of 
the brief, the text of which is printed 
elsewhere in this issue, have been sent 
to members of the agricultural commit- 
tees of the Senate and House so they 
may be advised fully of the situation 
confronting the exporting mills. 
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Army Purchases Flour 


for Liberated Italians 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Flour 
being bought by the army will go into 
breads for liberated Italian people in 
the areas won by American and other 
United Nations troops, the Office of the 


Quartermaster General of the Army dis- 
closes. No figures on the amount of 
flour purchases would be revealed, how- 
ever, as this is regarded as a military 
secret. Asked if other government 
agencies were included in the widespread 
buying of flour for export, the quarter 
master corps offices indicated that the 
Army purchases were exclusive of lend- 
lease and FDA buying. 
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CARGILL BUYS FEED MILL, 
SOYBEAN PLANT IN IOWA 


MinneEapouis, Minn.—Cargill, Inc., has 
purchased the soybean plant, feed mill 
and grain elevator of the Plymouth 
Processing Co., at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
The business will continue under the 
management of Charles W. Simmons, 
with both office and mill employees re- 
tained. 
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PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 
PUT UNDER NEW CEILINGS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Ceil- 
ings on paper shipping sacks at manu- 
facturers’ levels were established at 
prices prevailing between Oct. 1 and 
Nov. 30, 1941, in a new regulation effec- 
tive Oct. 25 and issued Oct. 20 by the 
OPA. Previously ceilings were under 
the overall regulation at the March, 
1942, levels. The new regulation covers 
paper shipping sacks of single wall, 
duplex or multiwall paper type or small 
bags such as used for flour and sugar. 
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New York Flour 
Distributors Discuss 
Jobber Squeeze 


New York, N. Y.—That local flour 
jobbers are being badly squeezed with 
mill prices at their ceilings was clearly 
brought out at a meeting of the New 
York Association of Flour Distributors 
in the Produce Exchange, Oct, 14. Wil 
liam H. Lohman, Jr., president of the 
association, explained that every effort 
is being made to obtain relief, and that 
while the prospect is good, action in 
Washington is very slow. 

Some distributors said that the present 
situation will soon force many jobbers out 
of the market, making it almost impos 
sible for many small bakers to obtain 
supplies of flour. The situation is fur 
ther aggravated in New York by the 
fact that truckmen are demanding an 
increase in the union wage scale. It is 
generally believed that truck owners are 
now hard pressed, and that any ad 
vance will have to be passed on to job 
bers. With the mark-up now permitted, 
there is absolutely no way for them to 
carry any additional cost. 

Several distributors urged closer co 
operation between millers and the dis 
tributing industry in formulating plans 
that will affect the latter, and it was felt 
that the distributors should be represent- 
ed, at least by an observer, at any meet 
ings bearing on this question. 





Less Wheat for Alcohol to 
Increase Carry-Over Stocks 


Wasuincroxn, D. C.—A reduction of 
50,000,000 bus in the estimated needs of 
wheat for use in the industrial alcohol 
program has caused the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economi¢s to revise its estimated 
carry-over of wheat on July 1, 1944, from 
250,000,000 to 300,000,000 bus. Impor- 
tation of large quantities of molasses for 
use in the alcohol program was respon- 
sible for the reduction in the estimated 
amount of wheat needed. 

Other estimates of distribution of 
United States wheat are: Food, 540,- 
000,000 bus; feed, 390,000,000 bus; seed 
80,000,000 bus, and exports, 50,000,000 
bus. The war-stimulated increase of ani- 
mal numbers to unprecedented heights 
has necessitated the use of wheat to 
supplement feed grain supplies. In 
1942-43 there were about 316,000,000 bus 
fed and in the 10-year (1932-41) period, 
about 117,000,000 bus fed. Wheat im- 
ports by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
are supplementing the quantity of do- 
mestic wheat for feed, and to the extent 
such supplies remain unfed at the end 
of the marketing year they would add 
to the 300,000,000-bu carryover of do- 
mestic wheat indicated for July 1, 1944. 

Estimated production of all wheat for 
the 1943 crop year remains unchanged 
at 835,000,000 bus, the same as estimat- 
ed on Aug. 1. This quantity is 15% 
less than the 981,800,000-bu crop of 
1942 but 13% above the 10-year 
(1932-41) average production of 738,400,- 
000 bus. 

Wheat acreage seeded this year, indi- 


cated at 54,200,000 acres, is 3% above 
the 52,500,000 acres seeded last year but 
21% below the 68,900,000-acre average 
for 1932-41. 

The loan program continues to exert a 
supporting price influence, but this year 
prices are above the loan levels earlier in 
the season because of relatively small 
market receipts to meet increased de- 
mands. Strength at St. Louis continues 
to reflect the short supplies of soft red 
winter wheat, and at Kansas City to re- 
flect the small market receipts in the face 
of active demand by alcohol distillers. 
Some strengthening of domestic prices 
followed the suspension of trading in 
Winnipeg on September 28, as buying 
of both the cash grain and futures 
broadened. 

There appears to be a general reluc- 
tance on the part of growers to sell 
wheat, probably stemming from such fac- 
tors as (1) the growers’ opinion that 
there is a good chance prices may rise 
later, plus the opportunity to put wheat 
under loan any time up to the last of 
December if the outlook should change 
in the meantime; (2) dry conditions for 
seeding, especially in Nebraska, western 
Kansas, western Oklahoma and. north- 
western Texas; (3) probably some ten- 
dency to put off taking profits until 
after the time of filing income tax re- 
turns the last of the year. 

Wheat stocks in the four major over- 
seas exporting countries—Canada, the 
United States, Argentina and Australia— 
on July 1, 1943, were about 1,770,000,000 


bus—about 300,000,000 bus above the 
record reached a year earlier, On July 
1, 1944, these stocks are expected to be 
down to about 1,250,000,000 bus, which, 
after providing for domestic require 
ments in the various countries until their 
new harvests and also normal minimum 
carry-over stocks, would leave about 
830,000,000 bus for exports. This would 
be considerably more than adequate to 
take care of a year’s total world trade 
even at very high levels without using 
any of the surplus from the 1944 crop 

Present prospects point to a 1943 
world production, excluding Russia and 
China, about 6% smaller than 1942, re- 
flecting a very large reduction in North 
America and Australia and offset only 
in part by better prospects in Europe, 
Turkey and India. 

Looking one year ahead at the situa- 
tion in the four countries, on the basis 
of present supply prospects and allow- 
ing for some increase in exports and 
large increases in consumption within 
the various countries, stocks on July 1, 
1944, may be down to about 1,250,000,- 
000 bus. This would be a decline of 520,- 
000,000 bus of which 300,000,000 would 
be in the United States and 200,000,000 
in Canada. Assuming about 120,000,000 
bus to be needed within Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia between July 1, 1944, 
and the new harvest, and assuming about 
800,000,000 bus to be the minimum nor- 
mal carry-over stocks in the four coun- 
tries, 1,250,000,000 bus would still pro- 
vide for exports of 830,000,000 bus. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT UP IN AUGUST BUT 
PRODUCTION GAIN FLATTENS OUT 


Best August Output Since 1939 Offsets July Drop—Increases Over 
Last Year Will Be Harder to Maintain Hereafter 
—Millfeed Production Slips 


Flour production hit an accelerated 
pace in August, the report of the Bu- 
reau of the Census just issued for that 
month confirms. Output gained 6.5% 
over the July figure and approximately 
5% over August, 1942. It was the 
largest August output since the open- 
ing of the World War in 1939. 

There is some evidence, however, that 
the big rise in flour production has 
reached a sort of plateau at the mo- 
ment and that gains over last year, if 
any, from now on are likely to be small 
barring some unforeseen development in 
export trade or a further decrease in 
the amount of other foods available at 
home. 


last year were from October to March 
and there is some doubt that they will 
be surpassed in view of the current 
price squeeze which will in time exert a 
depressing influence on production in 
spite of the large unfilled order balance. 
Then, too, labor shortages have become 
a limiting factor in many sections. 

The August government report showed 
flour production of 18,435,411 sacks, 
compared with 17,577,149 last year. The 
peak production last crop year was in 
January when 21,632,518 sacks were 
produced, so August output was nearly 
15% below that high water mark. The 
total for July and August was 35,735,- 
006 sacks this ctop year and 85,364,112 
last year, about a 10% gain. 

Wheat ground in August amounted to 
42,827,642 bus, compared with 40,919,613 
in August last year. Mills required 
139.4 lbs of wheat per sack of flour this 
year and 189.7 last season, while pro- 
duction of offal per sack was 40 lbs in 
August, 1948, and 40.1 lbs a year earlier. 

Offal production was 368,493 tons, 
against 352,758 a year ago. Millfeed 
production in the two months of July 


September production reports of Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILteEr indicate that out- 
put for that month was about the same 
or slightly smaller than last year. There 
has been a slight gain so far in October, 
hut nothing to suggest much of an in- 
crease over last year. For the crop 
year so far, there appears to have been 
a gain of about 1,000,000 sacks over the 
corresponding period of the last crop 
year, but the big production months 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for July are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
iré now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour annually. 

For August, 1948, 877 companies report 1,001 mills, of which 76, with daily capacity 
of 53,866 sacks, were idle. Of the 1,001 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 977 accounted for 204,398,853 sacks, or 93.6% 
of the total wheat flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 139.4 Ibs per sack of flour in August, 138.9 in July, 138.4 
in June, 138.3 in May, 138.7 in April, 138.8 in March, 138.6 in February, 138.6 in January, 
1943, 138.9 in December, 139.3 in November, 139.1 in October, and 139.3 in September, 1942. 

The offal reported amounted to 40 Ibs per sack of flour in August, 39.4 in July, 39.1 in 
June, 39.2 in May, 39.4 in April, 39.5 in March, 39.3 in February, 39.2 in January, 1943, 








19.6 in December, 39.9 in November, 39.7 in October, and 39.9 in September, 1942. 
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1943— 
Pere 1,001 42,827,642 18,435,411 736,985,055 1,141,226 139.4 62.1 
a TTT eT Le 1.013 40,053,355 17,299,595 682,256,842 1,133,644 138.9 58.7 
eee ar 1,018 37,892,935 16,432,618 643,083,843 1,140,595 138.4 55.4 
SE be ccescevenes 1,022 35,482,034 15,390,996 603,658,505 1,140,567 138.3 54.0 
RE sade sudesces 1,026 40,667,699 17,587,039 693,034,849 1,139,587 138.7 59.2 
| ETRE REEL 1.029 47,927,200 20,716,042 818,298,726 1,137,684 138.8 66.8 
February ........ 1,048 44,236,042 19,168,741 752,936,024 1,129,191 138.6 70.7 
TGMEG nc ccscess 1,061 49,958,636 21,632,618 847,170,730 1,127,374 138.6 73.8 
1942— 
December ........ 1,068 46,069,002 19,897,508 787,629,290 1,127,813 138.9 67.9 
November ........ 1,073 43,306,561 18,652,334 743,560,286 1,129,771 139.3 68.8 
COREE cesecesecs 1,076 47,703,035 20,574,492 817,013,614 1,130,654 139.1 67.4 
September ....... 1,080 44,562,783 19,195,188 765,128,022 1,131,047 139.3 67.9 
eS 1,082 40,919,613 17,577,149 705,516,288 1,135,105 139.7 59.6 
Fo een ro0 004 1,085 41,464,509 17,786,973 718,093,095 1,132,702 139.9 60. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 775 IDENTICAL MILLSt 
Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
e— Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- persack per sack oper- 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 
August—1943 ..... 41,759,182 17,993,934 717,243,849 1,075,172 139.2 39.9 64.4 
Rear 39,959,314 17,185,627 687,085,821 1,050,080 139.5 40.0 62.9 
BORE cocscccese Seeuieee 16,395,966 654,032,806 1,035,970 139.2 39.9 60.9 
rer 39,083,120 16,827,529 679,918,205 1,033,232 139.4 40.4 60.3 
eer 42,328,239 18,070,833 746,871,863 1,021,583 140.5 41.3 65.5 
*GRANULAR FLOUR 
Mills Wheat Granular 
reporting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs 
BE Wied scones vieechan 30 3,299,254 1,335,943 64,822,887 
July .. Toye 3,536,496 1,332,363 78,876,416 
June 45 5,636,532 2,051,461 133,744,872 
May ... 43 4,859,106 1,823,214 114,906,252 
April 40 3,762,109 1,372,651 88,408,132 
March ..... 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 90,074,347 
February 28 2,164,206 791,019 50,902,482 
TOMEBTY ccccccccccscccce 18 1,781,175 648,084 42,198,738 


*These figures not included in above production. 


tThese mills produced 200,206,315 sacks of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 
sacks) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 97.6% of the wheat flour production reported for August, 1943 (18,435,411 
sacks). During August, 1943, 48 mills, with capacity of 42,668 sacks, were idle and 6 mills, 
with capacity of 10,682 sacks, produced only granular flour. Since Jan. 1, 1943, 8 mills 
have been reported as out of business, 4 as destroyed by fire, and 2 as dismantled. The 
total capacity of these 14 mills was given as 5,874 sacks. 
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and August was slightly smaller than a 
year ago in spite of the fact that flour 
production was larger. 

Percentage of capacity operated was 
62.1 in August this year and 59.6 in 
August last year. 

Of the 1,001 mills for which reports 
were received in August, 977 accounted 
for 93.6% of the total wheat flour pro- 
duction as shown by the biennial census 
of manufactures in 1939. Idle in August 
were 76 mills with a daily capacity of 
53,866 sacks and 10 mills with a daily 
capacity of 15,127 sacks were engaged 
exclusively in granular flour production 
which is not included in these totals. 

Kansas was the leading flour pro- 
ducer in August, turning out 2,952,625 
sacks. New York was second with 2,- 
167,691 and Minnesota third with 2,080,- 
203 sacks. Other leading states in order 
were Missouri 1,560,575, Texas 1,287,945, 
Illinois 1,050,382, Washington 913,043, 
Ohio 798,266, Oklahoma 780,573, Oregon 
517,849 and Nebraska 534,734, 

The accompanying table gives details 
of the bureau’s report for August, with 
comparisons. 
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PRACTICAL GRAIN MAN 
SOUGHT FOR POST IN 
OPA FEEDS SECTION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—No 
new chief of the feed section of the 
cereal, food and agricultural chemicals 
branch of the price division of the OPA 
will be selected until Colin Gordon, new 
overall chief of the branch, has made a 
recommendation to the appointing au- 
thorities, it has been learned. 

Mr. Gordon wants to get a practical 
grain man with wide experience in the 
handling of all grains for the post, and 
has under consideration several experts 
in the grain field who would fit nicely 
into the spot. Meanwhile, Charles Ken- 
ny and Neil Barrett, associate price 
executives, are handling all the tasks of 
this section of Chief Gordon’s domain, 
pending the naming of a successor to 
George Montgomery, who returned to 
his college post in Kansas last July. 

Messrs. Kenny and Barrett and the 
statisticians and calculators they have 
in the grain section are busily engaged 
in attempting to figure out how corn can 
be controlled as to price on a county 
basis—a task that will not be completed 
for several days yet. Harry Hunter, of 
the Corn Millers National Federation, 
conferred with OPA officials early this 
week on corn problems. 





SUBSIDY BAN VOTED 
BY HOUSE COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The house 
banking committee on Oct. 14 wrote a 
stiff ban against the use of subsidies 
in the measure extending the life of 
the CCC until July 1, 1945. The 
committee knocked down the CCC’s 
request for $500,000,000 to $350,000,- 
000. 
The subsidy ban would permit 
programs now under way to continue 
until the end of the year, but would 
prohibit new ones. It would also for- 
bid ceiling prices below support 
prices. The latter are prices at 


which the CCC agrees to buy farm 
products. 
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OUTPUT OF GRANULAR 
FLOUR IS MAINTAINED 


Fewer Mills Report in August But Total 
Production Holds Up 
to July Level 


Although seven fewer mills made 
granular flour in August, the total pro- 
duction of this commercial alcohol in- 
gredient was as great as in the preced- 
ing month, the report of the Bureau of 
the Census shows. 

August production was 1,335,953 sacks 
of 100 lbs, compared with: 1,332,363 in 
July, and apparently this type of mill- 
ing now has reached a point of stability 
under the new production arrangements 
in effect since June, when the govern- 
ment wheat for alcohol program was 
changed. June was the high point in 
granular flour production. 

Total production of granular flour 
since the program got under way official- 
ly in January, 1943, has amounted to 
10,774,049 sacks, and the operation has 
used 28,775,423 bus of wheat. 

In August, the feed offal resulting 
from granular flour amounted to 32,411 
tons. 

There were only 30 mills engaged in 
granular flour milling in August, com- 
pared with 37 in July and 45 in June, 
the high point. The number of mills 
involved has now dropped back almost 
to the level of last February when the 
program was new. 

Granular flour production has been as 
follows so far this year: 


c—000's omitted—, 








Flour 

Wheat output, 

Month— No. mills used, bus sacks 
cane ed 30 3,299 1,336 

37 3,536 1,332 

15 2,051 

43 4,859 1,823 

40) 3,762 1,373 

526s 008 35 3,867 1,419 
February .... 28 2,164 791 
January ....- 18 1,781 648 
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MILL MANPOWER SHORTAGE 
CURTAILS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Manpower short- 
age at Wichita is so acute that one of 
the millers reported this week he could 
operate only 75% of capacity, although 
directions for flour previously sold ex- 
ceeded 100% of capacity. In addition to 
those taken by the army, the Wichita 
airplane factories, which are making one 
fifth of all the war planes produced in 
the United States, are competing for 
labor. 





The miller cannot raise wages, be- 
cause he has to sell flour and millfeed 
at the ceiling price. He cannot com- 
pete with airplane factories, for the 
aircraft builders 
their product. 

“Seems like flour is unessential,” com- 
mented the miller. 


have no ceiling on 
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BANNING OF SOY PRODUCTS 
IN MIXED FEEDS PROTESTED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Feed manufac- 
turers have registered a protest with 
WFA concerning its ruling in Food 
Production Order No. 9 prohibiting the 
sale, purchase and use of soybean prod- 
ucts, other than soybean oil meal, for 
feed. Complaints point out that sev- 
eral large manufacturers use important 
quantities of soybean flour or grits in 
their formulas and the ruling is work- 
ing a hardship on them. 
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Wasuineron, D. C.—Specifie dollars- 
per-ton ceiling prices for wet corn mill- 
ing by-products sold as 
poultry feeds were established Oct. 15, 
effective Oct. 20, by the Office of Price 
Administration at levels about $7 ton 
above those which have prevailed under 
the prior “freeze” of prices of these 
commodities at March, 1942, levels. 

The OPA said that two factors con- 
tributed equally to the decision to set 
the new maximum prices at levels which 
represent an increase over the March, 
1942, high “freeze.” One was to bring 
prices for gluten feeds into proper and 
equitable relation to other feeds. The 
other was that increased corn and other 
costs had resulted in a “squeeze” on a 


animal and 


few of the 11 processors. 

The maximums established at the bas- 
ing point cities of Chicago, Ill, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and St. Louis, Mo., for 
processors for sales in carload or pool 
car lots are $45 ton for gluten meal 
41% protein or higher, $38 
feed containing 23% protein 
#40 for corn oil cake, $40 
for corn oil meal, $40 for corn germ 
meal, and $38 a ton for all other wet 
corn milling by-products. 

Processors’ maximum prices at places 
other than the basing point cities are 


containing 
for gluten 
or higher, 


determined by taking the basing point 
and 
charges at the applicable grain products 


maximums adding transportation 


or grain by-products reshipping rate to 


the buyer’s receiving point. On sales of 


-™ 
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WET CORN MILLING PRODUCTS 
| GIVEN NEW PRICE MAXIMUMS 


—<>—_— 


New Ceilings for Processors Are $7 Ton Above Prevailing 
Levels—Wholesalers Get $2.50 and Retailers $5.50 
a Ton Mark-ups 


less than a carload or a pool car lot, 
wherever made, the processor can add 
$1 a ton over the established maximum 
prices. 

Wholesalers have a mark-up of $2.50 
a ton; retailers a mark-up of $5.50 a 
ton. Processors performing wholesale 
and retail functions can take these mark- 
ups where their sales actually involve 
the function. 

Imported wet corn milling by-products 
are priced like the domestic feeds of 
the same kind. Maximum prices for ex- 
port sales are determined under the 
second revised maximum export price 
regulation. 

Where the feeds are sold in sacks 
supplied by the seller, the maximums can 
be increased by the reasonable market 
value of the sacks, not exceeding in any 
event any maximum price which may 
have been established by the OPA for 
the sacks. 

Gluten feeds are used principally as 
protein supplements and have important 
feeding value. Their chief use is in 
the feeding of dairy cattle. Corn oil 
meal is slightly lower in protein content, 
but the quality of the protein is slightly 
better than that in gluten feed. Gener- 
ally speaking, corn oil meal serves the 
same function as gluten feed. 

Eleven companies, all located in the 
corn areas, mill corn by the wet milling 
process which provides these by-products. 

The new pricing action is provided in 
MPR 479. 





Bread Order Compliance, Wider 
Enrichment Studied by Bakers 


Inu.—Problems of enforce- 
ment of Food Distribution Order No. 1 
and 


CHicaco, 


educational methods to improve 
compliance were major topics of discus- 
sion at meetings of both the baking in- 
dustry advisory committee and the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Bak- 
ers Association in Chicago last week. 

Extension of enrichment to all yeast- 
raised bakery products and white flour 
doughnuts was recommended by some 
industry members at the advisory com- 
mittee meeting. Minimum limits of loaf 
weights were discussed also by the com- 
mittee and attention of government offi- 
cials was directed toward the lack of 
truck tires for house-to-house bakers. 

A broad program of education on 
Food Distribution Order 1 was planned 
at the bakery advisory committee meet- 
ing. Wires from industry members to 
officials of their sought 
prompt co-operation in planning a num- 


associations 


ber of group and regional meetings of 
members of the bakery, grocery and 
restaurant The meetings are 
expected to be held under the joint 
sponsorship of associations in these 
trades and the FDA. Members of the 
baking industry food advisory commit- 
tee unanimously approved this educa- 
tional program for developing complete 
compliance. 

Problems in compliance were discussed 


trades. 


by industry members and FDA com- 
pliance officials. Prompt disciplining of 
recalcitrants was looked upon as a ne- 
cessity and several means to this end 
were explored. One of the means con- 
sidered was closing of delivery routes 
for variable periods of time commen- 
surate with the extent of each violation. 
Another means explored was the appli- 
cation of sanctions on priority controlled 
materials. 
American Bakers Asso- 
ciation executive committee did not wish 
to indorse the educational meeting plan 
lest it imply approval of the whole or- 
der, a wire vote of ABA governors and 
alternates was taken, and a majority of 
replies indicated approval of the jointly 
sponsored educational plan. 

Other actions taken by the ABA ex- 
ecutive committee were: 


Because the 


A poll of the membership concerning 
certain changes in ABA by-laws con- 
trolling elections brought one of the 
largest number of replies ever received 
on such a poll. The vast majority of 
the members favored the changes. The 
subject will be reviewed further by the 
board of governors at the November 
meeting in preparation for presentation 
to the membership. 

The report that the ABA Special War 
Service Fund now amounts to $27,580, 
and additional contributions are prom- 


ised by individuals, firms and organiza- 
tions, was received with satisfaction and 
appreciation. A contribution of $5,000 
to the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America was approved for payment out 
of this special fund in the belief that 
this brother organization also needs ad- 
ditional support. 

That American Bakers Association 
membership is now at a new “high” was 
brought out in the report of Secretary 
Tom Smith. Membership as of Oct. 1, 
1,796 plants representing 5,513 
ovens, after deductions of a few firms 


was 


who were principally wartime business 
casualties. 

Chairman Ward and President John 
T. McCarthy both reported on various 
activities at the Chicago and Washing- 
ton ABA offices. These reports included 
consideration of staff additions and re- 
placements. Searing W. East has been 
ordered to report to the navy on Nov. 2 
for duty as lieutenant (j.g.). 

An expenditure was approved for a 
proposed survey of the baking industry 
to be made jointly by ABA and the 
U. S. Department of Commerce to re- 
place the biennial census of manufac- 
has not been taken since 
1939, provided the necessary arrange- 


tures which 


ments can be completed with the de- 
partment. 

The executive committee considered 
several letters from governors which led 
to the conclusion that misunderstandings 
and misgivings could be greatly reduced 
during these critical periods by more 
frequent meetings of the board. It 
now appears that the dates of the ABA 
board of governots meeting will be Nov. 
16-17 in Chicago, probably at the Hotel 
Morrison or the LaSalle. Alternates 
and ABA members who would like to 
attend the meeting in Chicago in No- 
vember will be welcome. Those who 
plan to come should secure their trans- 
portation immediately. 
ABA’s Chicago office has offered to as- 
sist in arranging for hotel accommoda- 


reservations 


tions in Chicago and those who are com- 
ing are asked to be sure to make res- 
ervations early. 
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FRANK MILLER WITH BAY STATE 
Frank C. Miller, of Pittsburgh, for- 

mer salesman for the Russell-Miller Mill- 

ing Co. in Allegheny County, is now rep- 

resenting the Bay State Milling Co., 

Winona, Minn., in western Pennsylvania, 

eastern Ohio and a portion of New York 

state. 








WHEAT FOR FEED VIES 
WITH FLOUR USE 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—CCC sales 
of feed wheat averaged over a mil- 
lion bushels a day during September, 
according to figures released by the 
credit agency. In the first nine 
months of this year, the CCC dis- 
posed of 334,918,000 bus of wheat for 
feed, while in the first eight months 
of 1943, 339,195,543 bus of wheat have 
been ground for flour. Feed use was 
greater than flour use in several of 
the months. 

CCC sales of feed wheat continue, 
but are on a reduced scale as stocks 
dwindle. On Sept. 30, remaining stocks 
amounted to 115,000,000 bus. A re- 
cent WFA directive stipulates that 
CCC wheat can be used for feeding 
cattle and hogs only. 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., 
INTO SOYBEAN FIELD 


Conversion of Beet Sugar Plant at Bel- 
mond, Iowa, to Be Started Soon, 
James F. Bell Announces 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— General Mills, 
Inc., has been granted the necessary pri- 
orities and authority to proceed with the 
conversion of buildings and equipmment 
at Belmond, Iowa, recently purchased 
from the American Crystal Sugar Co., 
for conversion to a soybean processing 
plant, James F. Bell, chairman of the 
board of directors, has announced. 

The first unit of the plant will hav: 
a capacity of 2,500,000 bus of soybeans 
annually, Whitney H. Eastman, presi 
dent of the vegetable oil and protein 
division of the organization, said. That 
quantity of soybeans will yield about 
400 tank cars of soybean oil and about 
55,000 tons of soybean oil meal, he esti 
mated. The plant will be of the con 
tinuous solvent extraction type. 

“Purchase of the Belmond property 
by the company is another step in our 
policy of protecting raw material sup- 
plies,” Mr. Bell explained, adding that 
the soybean oil meal will be used in 
mixed stock and poultry feeds prepared 
by the company. The soybean oil, he 
indicated, would be sold on the open 
market. 

The plant, located in a rich agricul- 
tural community in north central Iowa, 
will employ about 75 men when in op 
eration, Mr. Eastman said. All of the 
soybeans processed at the plant will be 
purchased on the local market, since the 
soybean acreage within a radius of 25 
miles of Belmond is sufficient to insure 
an adequate supply. 

“The wartime necessity for added soy 
bean producing capacity to meet protein 
and oil shortages constitutes the imme 
diate reason for our entrance into the 
field,’ Harry A. Bullis, president of the 
company, stated. “However, the multi 
tudinous peacetime possibilities of soy- 
bean oil and meals furnish many poten- 
tial possibilities for production and em- 
ployment after the war,” he added. 

Because of a decline in the acreage of 
sugar beets in the community, the sugar 
manufacturing plant has not been in 
operation for the past few years. Much 
of the equipment can be utilized in con- 
verting the plant to soybean processing, 
Mr. Eastman stated. He indicated that 
the work of converting would be carried 
on as rapidly as supplies of materials 
and labor would permit, and that the 
plant would be in operation “well in 
advance” of the 1944 harvest. 
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J. SINAIKO BUYS SOYBEAN 
PLANT AT GALESBURG, MO. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Joseph Sinaiko, 
well known soybean processor of the 
Middle West, has purchased the plant 
of Mid-Continent Vegetable Oil Co.. 
Galesburg, Mo. The plant, previousl) 
owned by a firm in Kansas City, is in 
an interior town without railroad facili- 
ties, but it is near Carthage, Mo., in 
the center of a rich feeding belt. 

With three expellers, the plant oper- 
ated at nearly full capacity during the 
last crop year. It formerly was a water 
powered flour mill. 
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DISTRIBUTION OPERATIONS DIVISION OF FDA’SGRAIN PRODUCTS BRANCH 


All but two members of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration’s distribution 
operations division, grain products branch, 
of which C. S. Kauffman is chief, are 
this 


shown in specially-posed picture. 





Philip Talbert, assistant to the bakery 
section chief, and Henry Cowgill, assis- 
tant in charge of mill machinery, were 
absent because of illness. Reading from 
left to right, the men in the group are: 


John J. McCracken, assistant to the chief 
of the bakery section, in charge of han- 
dling equipment for bakers; Donald S. 
Payne, chief of the soya section; Walter 
Dietz, chief of the bakery section; C. S. 


Kauffman, division chief; Albert F. Nel- 
son, assistant division chief; J. R. Bishop, 
dollar-a-year consultant; John J. Dwyer, 
chief of the milling section, and H. M. 
Mays, assistant milling section chief. 





CCC HOLDING STOCKS OF 
SOFT WHEAT IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Probably as para- 
doxical a situation as ever developed in 
the wheat supply and price situation 
in the Southwest is that, with a continu- 
ing outery about the nation-wide short- 
age of soft wheat, approximately 1,500,- 
000 bus of wheat of soft wheat type is 
reported in Commodity Credit Corp. ter- 
minal storage at St. Louis, Kansas City 
and lesser southwestern terminal storage 
with apparently little or no demand 
for it. 

The supply in store at Kansas City, 
including true soft red winter, western 
white types and mixed wheat contain- 
ing Kawvale, is estimated to be between 
800,000 and 900,000 bus, with approxi- 
mately 400,000 at St, Louis and the rest 
of the estimated whole amount scattered. 

It is generally gossiped that CCC 
would be glad to dispose of this pre- 
mium soft wheat, since its present in- 
terest: is more in nonpremium hard 
wheats applicable for sale for animal 
feeding. 

Buyers of soft red winter wheat prob- 
tbly will go through their normal chan- 
nels in getting their red wheat from the 
CCC stocks. Elevator operators having 
red wheat in their bins can redeem the 
wheat from the CCC and merchandise it 
is they would their own stocks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WFA ANNOUNCES PURCHASE 
OF BARLEY, WHEAT, FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. 





C.—Purchases of 
feeds by the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration announced this week included 
the following: 

No. 2 western barley, packed in 100-lb 
bags, all delivered Portland, Oregon, 
$,000,000 Ibs from Balfour, Guthrie Co., 
it $2.66 cwt; 9,000,000 lbs from Archer- 


Daniels-Midland Co., at $2.6714, and 


2,000,000 lbs from Kerr, Gifford & Co., 
Inc., at $2.67. 

No. 2 heavy white oats, packed 100-lb 
bags, 1,600,000 Ibs from Houston Milling 
Co., f.0.b. Houston, at $3.12 ewt. 

Standard wheat middlings, packed 100- 
lb bags, 60 tons from Collins Flour Mills, 


Inc., Pendleton, Oregon, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco, at $41.24 ton; standard mill run 
mixed feed, packed 100-lb bags, 150 tons 
from Collins Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. San 
Francisco, at $41.24 ton; mill run feed, 
packed 100-lb bags, 120 tons from Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, f.o.b. Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Enriched wheat flour, packed 100-lb 
bags, 2,000,000 Ibs from Collins Flour 
Mills, Inc., f.o.b. Pendleton, at $3.10 ewt. 

WFA has also anonunced the sup- 
pliers of 1,520,000 lbs of degerminated 
yellow corn meal, packed 100 lbs net in 
single cottons for shipment out of Gulf 
ports as follows: Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co. f.o.b. Milwaukee, 680,000 
Ibs @ $2.76 ewt; General Foods Corp., 
f.o.b. Kankakee, IIl., 300,000 lbs @ $2.77 
ewt; Illinois Cereal Mills, f.o.b. Paris, 
Ill., 240,000 lbs @ $2.76 cwt, and the 
Decatur Milling Co., Inc., f.o.b. Decatur, 
300,000 lbs @ $2.78 ewt. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 


<> 


apolis, furnished 1,200,000 lbs of hard 
wheat flour (enriched), f.o.b. Spring- 
field, Ill., packed in 200-lb osnaburgs 
@, $3.55 ewt. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WISCONSIN GROUP MEETING 
MitwavukeeE, W1s.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers 
Allied Trades Association has been 
scheduled for Oct. 22 at Hotel Knicker- 
bocker. Preceding the business session 
will be a 6:30 dinner. In addition to the 
regular business and a report on partici- 
pation in the recent state bakers’ con- 
vention in Milwaukee, the membership 
will hear a talk on “The Power of Words 
in Selling” by Harry Hoffman, official 
of the Hoffman & York Advertising 

Agency, Milwaukee. 
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DINNER MEETING POSTPONED 
Des Mornes, Iowa.—The Des Moines 
Flour and Feed Club dinner that was 
scheduled to be held last week 

postponed to Nov. 1. 





was 





<> 


Feed Manufacturers Forced 
to Buy Mixed Cars in Order 
to Obtain Millfeed Supplies 


With millfeed almost unobtainable and 
CCC feed wheat cut off except for some 
dairy and poultry feeds, a number of 
large feed manufacturers have had to 
purchase millfeed in mixed cars with 
clear flour. 

Both bran and middlings have been 
purchased this way recently and while 
at first feed mixers were able to obtain 
mixed cars with only five tons of flour, 
the flour millers have raised the ante 
until now sales are being made with up 
to 10 tons of flour or one third of the 
car. . 

Feed manufacturers use the flour in 
some of their feeds, mixing it in a 
proportion of about one to two with 
flour middlings. With prices being paid 
for clears ranging from $2.85 to $3.50 
sack, probably never before in history 
has such a comparatively expensive 
human food been used for feeding ani- 
mals on a commercial scale. Feed mix- 


ers are somewhat resentful of having to 
buy mixed cars to get millfeed but ap- 
parently there is no other way for them 
to get the ingredients they need. Mixed 
car purchases and the use of clear flour, 
of course, raise the feed mixers’ costs 
considerably. 

The CCC now requires feed manufac- 
turers to promise that government feed 
wheat will be used only in certain poul- 
try and dairy feeds and it is this fact 
that stimulated mixed car trade by shut- 
ting off government feed wheat for other 
mixed feeds. 

Meanwhile, the feed industry looks 
forward hopefully to the new crop corn 
and soybean movement. Country reports 
indicate a weakening of black market 
corn prices of 20c bu or more, and that 
is regarded as a hopeful sign although 
there is much skepticism about how new 
crop corn will move under present ceil- 
ing prices. 








HOLD POINT PRIVILEGES 

SUSPENDED BY ICC ORDER 
- Effective Oct. 
15, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suddenly the privilege to 
shippers of holding grain at various 
points west of Minneapolis and Duluth 
for sampling and sale. The ICC acted 
in the belief that the order would speed 
use of railroad cars and help relieve the 
shortage if cars were billed direct to 
Minneapolis or Duluth. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


suspended 


In the past country shippers have been 
allowed to bill their cars to be held at 
several interior points, pending the best 
sales opportunity at Minneapolis or Du- 
Juth. 
binations of local rates will be charged 


Hereafter on such billing, com- 


instead of through rates. 

It is expected that Minneapolis grain 
commission merchants and line elevator 
companies will protest the order, point- 
ing out that their present program re- 
duces such holding to a minimum and 
that their present program reduces such 
holding to a minimum and that there 
will be no appreciable car saving while 
some country shippers may be subjected 
to losses by reason of the order. 
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CHARLES H. MEYER, FLOUR 
MERCHANT, IS DEAD AT 78 


Cuicaco, In1.—Charles H. Meyer, 78, 
of Meyer & Greiner, one of the best 
known flour men in Chicago, died Oct. 
17, after a lingering illness. 

Mr. Meyer was born in Chicago, and 
spent a lifetime in the flour business. 
His father started selling flour in 1865 
and the son joined him in 1888, and Mr. 
Meyer has been engaged in the business 
until his illness several months ago which 
kept him confined to his home. Mr. 
Meyer was one of the first flour men in 
Chicago to specialize in the sale of rye 
flour, and for many years was known 
as “the rye king of Chicago.” For years, 
many Wisconsin rye mills consigned 
their rye flour output to Mr. Meyer, who 
was at that time practically the only 
distributor of the product. 

In 1928, O. F. Greiner became asso- 
ciated with Mr. Meyer and the firm 
name became Meyer & Greiner. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PRICE SQUEEZE FORCES MORE 
' FLOUR MILLS OUT OF MARKET 


—~—— 


Majority of Remaining Millers Not Seeking Business—Orders 
Confined Largely to Small Lots to Tide Over Immediate 
Necessities—Shipping Directions Active 


The list of flour mills forced out of 
the market by the price squeeze result- 
ing from further gains in wheat prices 
against the flour ceilings is growing 
daily. Most of the millers remaining 
in the market are not seeking business, 
and what 
there is is confined 
largely to small lots 
to tide im- 
mediate 


business 










Prices 
About the 


Same over 


necessities. 
Shipping directions 
are active at most points. 

Most of the larger companies are out 
of the market at Minneapolis except on 
family flour, low protein clears, whole 
wheat flour Led. 
warehouses. are 


and business from 
Mills 


because it 


turning down 
is not profitable. 
However, in spite of the price squeeze 
and general complaint of dullness, 
Northwest mills last week sold 124% of 
capacity, compared with 92% the pre- 
vious week and 35% in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Some family 
flour sales and scattered orders from old 
customers for of the 
surprisingly high sales percentage, since 


business 


accounted most 
the government was not a big buyer. 
Shipping directions are very spotted, 
some mills having more than they can 
handle. 
Because of the ceiling squeeze and 
labor shortage, millers in the Southwest 
Still limited 
by ceilings, still selling to eastern buy- 


are not seeking business. 


ers at their higher ceilings, southwest- 
ern mills managed to book 51% of ca- 
pacity last week, as against 56% in the 
week preceding and 20% in the similar 
week a year ago. Some healthy army 
orders helped to bring up the percent- 
Clears are somewhat firmer. 

Sales at Buffalo are light and _ spot- 
ted due to the squeeze, but heavy direc- 
tions reflect a strong fall demand. Al- 


age. 


<> 


though the trade is well supplied for the 
present, the consumer demand is show- 
ing such an increase that problems of 
satisfying it are becoming acute. Clears 
are strong. 

Other eastern markets report that 
business has almost entirely dried up, 
with almost all mills out of the market 
on popular grades of high gluten and 
standard flours. A few sales on spring 
standards and clears are reported. 

Business is slowing up at Chicago 
markets, and only scattered sales are 
made. Most of the mills are out of the 
market. Family flour is active, and de- 
liveries have improved. Shipping direc- 
tions are good. 

Some of the mills in the soft wheat 
section of the central states have turned 
to grinding hard wheat flours in order 
to keep operating. 

Markets in the Pacific Northwest show 
little change. New bookings are light, 
but there is enough old business to keep 
the mills going for a while. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production remained about the 
same last week, with the total output 
of the mills reporting to Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN MILer, accounting for 73% of 
the nation’s output of flour, amounting 
to 3,469,109 sacks, compared with 3,- 
524,572 sacks in the previous week. In 
the similar period a year ago, when the 
mills reporting accounted for 64% of 
the total, the figure was 3,089,760 sacks, 
two years ago it was 2,788,906 and three 
years ago 2,734,844. Compared with the 
preceding week, the Southwest milled 
24,000 sacks more and Buffalo 13,000 
sacks more. Production in the North- 
west was off 58,000 sacks, the Pacific 
Coast 13,000 and the central and south- 
eastern states 23,000 sacks. 





HEAVY DEMAND, LIMITED OFFERINGS 
FEATURE FEED MARKETS 


—_——p>—— 
Record Utilization of Feed Grains Reported—Markets Continue 
Strong, With Quotations Still Mainly Nominal at Ceiling 
Levels—Index Figure Unchanged 


Feed markets all continue strong with 
quotations still mainly nominal at ceil- 
ing levels. Because of the limited sup- 
plies which are available of the regu- 
larly used commercial by-product feeds, 
usage of feed grains has been extremely 
A record dis- 
appearance of corn, 
oats and feed bar- 
ley has taken place 
during the past 90 
days. Unless domes- 
tic supplies of feed grains are greatly 
supplemented by imports, it is evident 
that existing stocks will not hold out 
until the next crop at the present rate of 
consumption. Current large flour run 
has recently helped out the wheat feed 
supply situation a little, but all offerings 
have been swallowed up as fast as mills 
made mention of them. The situation on 


heavy. 





oil seed meals remains as tight as ever 
with little or no new tonnage available. 
The index number is unchanged from 
the previous week at 189.38 compared 
with 156.1 for the corresponding week 
last year. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed production shows an increase 
although there is considerable apprehen- 
sion as to how long such a trend can 
continue. Mills are more and more be- 
ing forced out of flour markets by the 
wheat price squeeze and unless govern- 
mental aid is forthcoming there will be 
an inevitable reduction of operating 
schedules. However, the backlog of or- 
ders on the books of mills is at record 
levels and consequently operations have 
been well maintained. 

Conditions are tighter in millfeed, 
with demand from feed manufacturers 


and mixers very heavy and only a frac- 
tion of their requirements being filled. 
Virtually all output is confined to mixed 
car business, with only an occasional car 
finding its way to the open market. 

At Minneapolis mills worked into a 
better position than for some time in so 
far as completion of old contracts is 
concerned, but tonnages made available 
for new sale are very limited. 

At Chicago the situation continues 
very strong despite larger output as a 
result of increased flour production. 
Wheat offal continues far below trade 
needs and only an occasional car is 
offered on the open market, as prac- 
tically the entire production is being 
applied on previously booked orders. 

At Kansas City there is no sign of 
improvement in the generally tight situ- 
ation which continues. Very limited ton- 
nage is offered for new sale since mixed 
car shipments against old contracts and 
mill door deliveries to truckers take 
care of the output. 

At Buffalo the situation also remains 
tight and unchanged with continued 
active inquiry and with allocations about 
the same as in previous weeks. The 
market still lacks in general offerings 
and prices continue at maximum levels. 

Canadian mills could sell much more 
millfeed than they are producing, with 
both the domestic and export demand 
very heavy. Only once in a while are 
export permits available. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEAIS 


Conditions remain unchanged in the 
oil seed meal marketing situation. No 
trade is reported in soybean meal at 
the Minneapolis market at all and ton- 
nages of linseed meal booked during the 
period are very limited. Crushers work 
closely with jobbers and handlers in 
seeing that distributors at interior feed- 
ing points are supplied with their most 
urgent needs. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Recent advances in asking prices for 
such items as ground oats and ground 
barley have shut off demand for these 
feeds somewhat, enabling many grinders 
to get better caught up on old orders. 
Because of this situation, slightly lower 
prices are made in the ground product 
despite the continued strong market situ- 
ation for oats and feed barley. Two sets 
of quotations are made for ground and 
cracked wheat; one is based on the 
grinding of wheat purchased in the open 
market and the other based on the 
product made from CCC wheat deliv- 
eries. Ground and cracked wheat from 
CCC stocks is quoted at around $43.50 
ton, while ground and cracked wheat 
from free wheat supplies go at around 
$56.50. Ground barley is quoted at $58, 
ground oats $58.50, and ground rye $47, 
all per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, sacked, 
in car lots. 
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KROGER OPENS MADISON BAKERY 
Mapison, W1s.—The first loaf of bread 

from. the newly opened bakery of the 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. at Madi- 

son was presented recently to Mayor 

Law, of Madison, by Roy Boberschmidt, 

branch .manager. 

The increased demand for bread and 
a desire to offer the freshest possible 
loaf prompted the Kroger company to 
open this bakery. Previously Madison 
and other state Kroger stores had been 
serviced from the company’s Chicago 
bakery. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT BURLAP 
CONTINUES SCARCE 


Central Office Handling Steady Run of 
Delivery Orders for Heavyweight 
—September Stocks Down 


New Yorx, N. Y.—With an ample 
supply of heavyweight burlaps available, 
the Central Burlap Office is handling a 
steady run of delivery orders. Light- 
weights, however, which are particularly 
desired for bagging, continue to be 
found only in the scantiest supply and 
although an unusually large number of 
steamers from Calcutta has been re- 
cently declared, each of these has car- 
ried only a small amount of this weight. 

Increased stocks of second-hand bags 
in dealers’ hands are indicated, many 
of them of a grade not easily sold. 

Bag manufacturers purchase sheet 
ings moderately, and osnaburgs in lim- 
ited amounts, but supplies continue most 
inadequate, with the result that cotton 
bags are far short of requirements. 

Stocks of burlap in the United States 
at the end of September show a drop 
of 19,000,000 yards from the preceding 
month, while in the primary market of 
Calcutta, a decrease of 28,000,000 yards 
is reported from the 566,000,000 at the 
close of August. Consumption in the 
United States was also less during Sep- 
tember than during the preceding month 
and during the comparable one a year 
ago. 

As the result of conferences between 
officers of the Textile Bag Manufactur- 
ers Association and the National Burlap 
Bag Dealers Association, Inc., and fol- 
lowing the meeting of the textile group, 
a joint business relations committee was 
formed to include representatives from 
the manufacturers’ group and the used 
textile bag industry. On the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association group are H. 
V. Howes, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., chair- 
man, Robert N. Connors, Chase Bag Co., 
Julius Kronheim, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Richard K. Peek, Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Inc., Bernard Werthan, Werthan 
Bag Corp., Inc. 

Multi-wall paper bags for food and 
chemical packaging are available in 
adequate supplies and pulpwood for 
such essentials is expected to be allo- 
cated in sufficient quantities. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.95 as compared with 
13.86 a year ago. 
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NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS REPORT 

PortLanp, Orecon.—The North Pacific 
Millers Association has reported that 
during the month of September, 1943, its 
members produced 1,235,239.31 sacks of 
flour. This represents 75.16% of a ca- 
pacity of 1,643,460 sacks, based on 26 
full time operating days. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES UNCHANGED 
There is no change in the millfeed 
futures situation. Prices continue at the 
ceiling. The trade is bidding for the 
feed without obtaining any offerings 
other than for the cash feed. 
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from feed 
manufacturers and distillers keeps the 
wheat market pointed in an upward 
direction, with the highest levels in the 
past 15 years established during the 
past week. Millers are practically out 
of the market as 
buyers of wheat fu- 
tures as the spread 
between flour ceil- 
ings and wheat 
costs has narrowed 
still further. Mills, however, want cash 
wheat in order to keep stocks intact 
and to replace grindings as fast as made. 
Feed manufacturers are switching to 
open market supplies to make up for 
the lack of CCC offerings. 

Wheat for delivery in December sold 
on the Chicago Board of Trade at a 
high of $1.5714 on Oct. 18. This was 
the best price for that contract since 
July, 1929, when it hit $1.58. The May 
contract, at $1.5454, was at a peak since 
September, 1930, when it reached $1.555,, 
and July at $1.5114 was at a top since 
it touched $1.6914, in May, 1928. These 
prices compare with a depression low 
of 48%,c for May, 433¢c for July and 
1114¢ for December, all reached in 1932. 


An unrelenting demand 


The government now estimates that 
390,000,000 bus of wheat will pass into 
feed use this crop year, which is about 
75,000,000 bus more than in 1942-43. In 
the first nine months of this year, CCC 
sales of wheat for feed totaled 334,918,- 
000 bus, while in the first eight months 
wheat ground into flour amounted to 
339,195,543 bus. 


SEEDING NEARLY COMPLETED 
Seeding of winter wheat is nearly 
completed in the north central 
western states where there was sufficient 
moisture. In Kansas the crop is more 
than three fourths planted while in Ohio 
there is a general delay in seeding be- 
cause of dry weather. Much of the 
early seeded wheat is up to a good 
stand but growth is generally slow. 
Favorable weather conditions in the 
Canadian prairie provinces in the past 
two weeks has enabled harvesting opera- 
tions to progress rapidly and will be 
completed in a few days. Threshing of 
wheat in the southern third of the three 
prairie provinces is from 90 to 100% 
completed; in the central regions 70 to 
90% finished, while in the northern sec- 
tions of the agricultural region thresh- 
ing was 50 to 80% done. Protein con- 
tent of samples of wheat tested from 
the 1943 crop averaged 13.7%, only 


and 





CHANGES OF 
ADDRESS 


To insure uninterrupted 
receipt of copies of this 
journal, subscribers should 
furnish change of address 
three weeks in advance of 
effective date. 


Circulation Manager, 
Northwestern Miller. 
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Feed and Distillery Demand 
Push Wheat Prices Up 


Futures Climb to Highest Points in 15 Years— 
Millers Practically Out of Futures Market, but 
Buy Cash Product 


slightly lower than the 15-year average. 
In Alberta and Saskatchewan protein 
levels were much higher than last year 
but in Manitoba the average was about 
the same as last season. 

Shipments of Canadian grain to United 
States points continues heavy and, since 
Aug. 1, totals in the neighborhood of 
50,000,000 bus or more than five times 
the comparative figure for a year ago. 
Wheat accounts for well over 26,000,000 
bus of the bulk total. Oats and barley 
make up the remainder, with oat clear- 
ances about double those of barley. 

Increased receipts reflect the improve- 
ment in the car situation in the North- 
west. Minneapolis last week reecived 
2,678 cars of‘ wheat alone, an increase 
of 439 over the preceding seven-day 
period. And arrivals of other grains, 
particularly flaxseed, were also propor- 
tionately heavier. But the demands of 
the milling and feed trades are as in- 
sistent as ever, and daily offerings are 
promptly absorbed. Premiums kept pace 
with the advance in the option, but were 
off 1@2c bu on the high protein offer- 
ings. The ordinary run of 58- to 59-lb 
No. 1 dark northern, testing up to 14% 
protein, commanded 214,@31,c over the 
option, 15% 3c more and 16% 11c more. 
Bids on the higher protein varieties at 
diversion points averaged 1@2c over 
Minneapolis prices. Late in the week, 
however, billings to diversion and hold- 
ing points were suspended, resulting in 
an unsettled market. This diversion 
point wheat usually moves to the Head of 
the Lakes for shipment to the East and, 
of course, boat space is very limited and 
navigation season is drawing to a close. 

Demand for cash wheat at Kansas 
City is excellent and values last week 
were up 234@3c, reaching new high 
levels for several years. Mill buying was 
pronounced. Some wheat was sold to 
outside users, mostly mills and feed 
manufacturers. The average protein 
content of the wheat tested at Kansas 
City during the week was 13.26%. Re- 
ceipts at nine principal southwestern 
markets totaled 2,197 cars for the week 
compared with 2,679 the previous week 
and 2,165 for the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Advancing wheat prices slowed down 
the demands of the flour mills on the 
Pacific Coast, as their flour outlets have 
been very narrow. Interior mills, how- 
ever, are heavy purchasers of wheat for 
their eastern flour business. At some 
interior points wheat is close to 6c bu 
over loan levels, and on a _ workable 
basis for the East in the form of flour. 
Therefore, wheat is moving more freely 
at those points. 

Eastern sales have slipped as buyers 
come in at certain price levels, and 
above that level are not particularly in- 
terested. Shipments on old sales con- 
tinue exceptionally heavy. Eastern buy- 
ers are interested in low protein varie- 
ties, and willing to pay premiums when 
they are in the market. This is in re- 
verse of a year ago, when they wanted 
the higher proteins. 

There is a better demand for free 
wheat due to CCC’s ruling that feed 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


About 


\ the Same 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS 









Previous Oct. 17, Oct. 18, Oct. 19, 

Oct. 16, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

De cwaatennakedadbecwes *783,292 840,793 748,651 687,123 620,671 

ne a en 1,270,645 1,246,426 1,204,101 1,040,627 987,777 

PE. ciate hehehe a meee 60> Se 493,449 480,184 426,733 395,348 354,603 

Central and Southeast ......... +572,852 595,362 475,696 4: 11 454,785 

North Pacific Coast ........... 348,871 361,807 234,579 23 97 317,008 

WEEE: a5 a bnvcebse ee edvaades 3,469,109 3,524,572 3,089,760 2,788,906 2,734,844 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. tincomplete., 


pene 
Oct. 16, Previous Oct. 17, 
1943 week 1942 
Northwest ....... 74 80 69 
Southwest ....... 91 90 87 
TBUTERIO .ccccccves 85 83 73 
Central and S. E. 75 77 69 
N. Pacific Coast.. 97 90 64 
~ eee 84 84 75 


Percentage of activity 


Crop-year flour production 
July 1 to———, 





Oct. 19, 











THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Cot, BORE «cise 814,380 756,947 93 
Previous week 814,380 792,345 97 
WOOF OHO. .sccces 814,380 728,526 89 
Two years ago... 814,380 626,506 77 
Piv@-YOAr QVOTARS 22... ccccceccccoce 78 
TeM-YOAr AVETABES ....ccccvccvccecs 73 
Kansas City 
Oct. 10-16 ....... 352,800 314,238 89 
Previous week 352,800 267,480 76 
VORP QHO ccocece 352,800 280,433 79 
Two years ago... 352,800 251,719 71 
Five-year AVETABE ...cercecessccens 79 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..ccccrccccessees 78 
Wichita 
Ont, 26686 cccove 111,132 94,020 85 
Previous week 111,132 81,413 73 
Year Q@@0 ....... 111,132 101,679 91 
Two years ago... 111,132 72,669 65 
Salina 
Oct. 10-16 ...... 109,956 105,440 96 
Previous week .. 109,956 105,188 96 
VOOr ABO .ccecee 109,956 93,463 85 
Two years ago... 109,956 89,733 2 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 10-16 ....+. 219,100 211,643 97 
Previous week 268,500 228,801 85 
VYO@r ABO .cceces 240,688 150,199 68 
Two years ago... 256,368 134,417 52 
FPive-YeGr QVOTARBS ..ccccccccccccccs 70 
Ten-year AVETABE 2... cece eseseees 69 

Portland District 

Oot, W9dG occcee 143,200 137,228 95 
Previous week 143,200 133,006 93 
ZeOr MMO weccscse 143,472 84,390 59 
Two years ago... 146,216 103,180 71 
Five-year Average ......seceeeeeees 67 
Ten-year AVETAGO ...ccccccccssccce 74 


Oct. 18, Oct. 17, 
1941 1940 1942 
62 56 10,100,746 
75 71 16,504,130 
69 62 6,128,987 
66 63 6,707,241 
59 75 4,115,042 
67 66 19,070,812 43,556,146 

THE NORTHWEST 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 

cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 







Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Oct. 10-16. ..0... 738,822 449,221 61 

Previous week .. 738,822 492,462 67 

BOOP BOO oxciias 738,82 485,474 66 

Two years ago... 763,518 440,690 58 

WEVO“VOOP QVOTERS 66 oc ccivccsscrecs 55 

ee DUNN 4 acu csesaebeueeoe 53 

Production for current week was partly 

estimated, 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

COE, BO=86 conics 319,284 334,071 105 

Previous week 319,284 348,331 109 

WORF OOO: .cccses 353,388 263,177 74 

Two years ago... 351,036 246,433 70 

WEVPePURE GVOTENS oc cciccevcasevees 69 

WON TORS BVOTERS 6.065 ccsccvcescccs 61 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Cet. BO<E6 cicvcos *761,580 15 
Previous week ..*779,808 76 
Year a@fo ....... 686,078 69 
Two years ago... 649,191 66 
PRVO*VORE BVOTERD 0 osc ve cercccéwess 65 
WON=FORP AVOTERS 6c ccrcccecvcseves 65 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 10-16 ....0- 577,416 493,449 85 
Previous week .. 577,416 480,184 83 
Year ago .....+.. 577,416 426,733 73 
Two years ago... 568,008 395,348 69 
Five-year QVCTAZO ...ccccseccccccae 74 
Ten-year QVETAGOS 2... cccccescecer 76 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and 8t. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 





-—Southwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 

Oct. 10-16 ...00.- 30,400 474,137 15,600 
Previous week 30,080 16,951 
Two weeks ago.. 29,734 16,190 
BOER. ccccessicve 28,928 405,733 15,090 
WOGL cccccves 24,941 394,957 13,550 
1946 ..cciecicces 23,718 363,881 12,275 
BEEP 200cnsusee 24,655 392,911 12,905 
Five-yr. average 26,528 406,324 13,884 


c——Northwest——, -— Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 








225,632 9,441 138,577 55,441 838,346 
9,188 52,2 
9,427 
203,117 8,165 119,935 f 728,785 
195,695 7,564 35 46,055 708,010 
187,572 6,785 42,778 670,155 
207,181 7,968 130,963 45,528 731,055 
203,839 7,985 125,107 48,397 735,270 





wheat could be used only for certain 


purposes. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE SWEEPS HARPER FEED MILLS 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin swept the four buildings 
of the Harper Feed Mills, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, on Oct. 11. Tons of wheat and 
corn stored in the plant were destroyec. 
A boxcar of wheat in process of being 
unloaded when the fire started was also 
destroyed. Ten other cars were pulled 
away by a Pennsylvania Railroad loco- 


motive and saved. Milton May, owner 
of the feed plant, estimated his loss at 


$75,000. There is partial insurance. 





BREAD :& THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FIRE DESTROYS BEAN ELEVATOR 

Torepo, Ou1o.—The 90-ft elevator of 
the Michigan Bean Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
located at Toledo, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin Oct. 
12, at loss estimated at $50,000, Salvage 
beans are being advertised for feeding 
purposes. These are white beans from 
Michigan and not soybeans. 
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Harvest Weather General But 
Winter Wheat Area Needs Rain 


The weather of the week throughout the major agricultural sections of the 
country was characterized by near-normal to somewhat above-normal temperatures 
and practically no rain. Under the influence of the almost ideal weather, harvesting 
operations made extremely rapid advance everywhere that labor conditions permitted. 
Gathering of late crops is now advancing to the final stages. As a corollary to 
favorable harvesting weather, however, the lack of rain has become quite widespread 
with moisture more or less urgently needed in all sections of the country east of 
the Rocky Mountains. In the western part of the winter wheat belt the soil has 
become too dry for development of grain already planted. Seeding of winter wheat 
is completed or nearing completion in the Northern, Central and Western states where 
there was sufficient moisture. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—Wheat planting is about finished in Indiana and some in the 
southern and central areas of the state is up and in good condition. Ideal weather 
conditions prevail and farmers are in the midst of harvest operations. The quality 
of soybeans is very good and moisture content is about 9% with practically no dam- 
age, and testing from 57@58 lbs. Corn is of excellent quality and out of danger from 
frost. 


* * * 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Apart from a few small isolated areas, harvesting operations 
in Western Canada are completed, in contrast to last year when a large percentage 
of the crop in parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta stood out in the fields during the 
winter. Much fall plowing has been completed. 


* * * 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—Seeding of wheat, barley and rye is being hurried to 
completion in all sections of the state. A deficiency of moisture in the western por- 
tion has delayed seeding somewhat, and planting is from 25 to 75% completed in that 
section. Some early sown fields are affording some pasturage for livestock. 


* * * 


Toronto, ONt.—The Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce reports 
a wheat crop of 10,971,000 tons in India for 1943, compared with a crop of 10,037,000 
tons last year. A representative of the department at Buenos Aires reports an in- 
crease of 1.1% for the current crop year in the acreage seeded to small grains and 
cereals over the acreage seeded last year. Wheat and flax acreages show slight 
reductions while those for oats, barley, rye and birdseed are larger. 


* * * 


ToLevo, Ou1o.—Weather during the past week has been very favorable for the 
corn and soybean crops, with both out of danger from frost. The Ohio soybean 
crop this year has been estimated at 20,000,000 bus and of 25 cars inspected at Toledo, 
in one day’s run, 21 graded No. I with remainder grading No. 2 yellow. The 
federal-state crop reporting service estimates the holdings of old corn on Ohio 
farms this fall is 22,575,000 bus compared with 12,968,000 bus on Oct. 1 last year. 
No estimate of seeded wheat acreage has been announced. 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.—Threshing of small grains is practically completed in the 
extreme northwest portion of the state and corn picking and husking is in progress. 
Pastures are drying, especially in the east central portion. 
for plowing and for fall sown grains and grass. 


* * * 


Topeka, Kansas.—Wheat sowing has progressed rapidly in the east part of the 
state where soil moisture is abundant and all early seeded wheat is growing well. 
The bulk of the grain sorghums are safe from frost damage with much of the 
crop being harvested. Fall sown rye and barley are furnishing good pasture in central 
and east portions of the state. 


The soil is too dry 





Feed Situation Improves, But 
Shortages Will Not Be Overcome 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In its latest sum- 
mary of the feed situation, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture says 
that prospective feed supplies for 1943- 
44 are, with the exception of last year, 
The total sup- 
plies of feed concentrates, including feed 


average, and are generally adequate for 
the increased number of livestock on 
farms except in the drouth areas of 
the East and South. 

In relation to the number of livestock 
on farms Jan. 1, the indicated supply 
of all feed concentrates for 1943-44 is 
12% less than in 1942-43, 8% below the 


the largest on record. 


grains, wheat and rye for feed, and 1937-41 average, and the smallest in 
principal by-product feeds, are 4% small- seven years. However, disappearance 


er than in 1942-43, but 19% above the 
1937-41 average. Prospective supplies 


per animal unit for the country as a 
whole may be about as large as the 





of feed grains, including wheat and rye 
for feeding, total 147,000,000 tons, 3,000,- 
000 tons greater than was indicated in 
August but 5% below the 1942-43 sup- 
ply. Hay supplies are 6% smaller than 
in 1942-43 but 8% above the 1937-41 


1937-41 average if a considerable part 
of the reserve stocks of feed grains 
and feed wheat now on hand is con- 
sumed before the close of the 1943-44 
marketing year. In some areas, disap- 
pearance per animal unit may be larger 


than average, but because the drouth in 
the South and East are not expected to 
be offset by in-shipments of feed from 
surplus areas, less feed than the five- 
year average will be available per ani- 
mal in some deficit areas. 

The corn supply is expected to total 
about 8,400,000,000 bus, the second larg- 
est on record. Prospective supplies of 
vegetable and animal protein feeds, com- 
bined in terms of oil meal equivalent, 
total 11,600,000 tons, slightly above the 
record supply last year. 

Disappearance of feed grains will con- 
tinue heavy in 1943-44 and stocks of 
grains carried over last fall probably 
will be reduced to the lowest level since 
the drouth years. Domestic feed grain 
supplies for 1943-44 will be supple- 
mented by imports of feed wheat, oats 
and barley from Canada, the total of 
which may be equivalent to about 120,- 
000,000 bus of corn. The total quantity 
of wheat available for feeding during 
October-June, 1943-44, may be about as 
large as in this period of 1942-43, but 
the quantity sold from government stocks 
will be much smaller. 

Feed grain prices have risen 37% 
during the past year. Feed prices will 
average higher in 1943-44 than in 1942- 
43, but any further increases from the 
present level will be limited by price 
ceilings. Ceilings have been placed on 
corn and practically all the by-product 
feeds during the past year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FREAK ACCIDENT 
Ox.tAHoMa City, Oxia.—A_ truck- 

trailer loaded with wheat from the E. B. 

McNeill Grain Co., Thomas, Okla., and 

being hauled to the Shawnee (Okla.) 

Milling Co., was involved in a freakish 

accident in which the driver, Jesse F. 

Doggett, was killed. The heavy truck 

hit the rear of an automobile on a 

bridge, then veered into a bridge steel 

which caused the wheat in the trailer to 
pile up against the truck cab, crushing 
it and the driver. 
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Officials Confer on 
Enrichment and 
Soy Flour Use 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Governmental ac- 
tion on mandatory enrichment of flours 
at various stages moved somewhat closer 
this week with the return to Washing- 
Russell M, Wilder, former 
head of the Civilian Food Requirements 
Branch of 


ton of Dr. 


FDA, who engaged in a 
series of conferences with his successor, 
Dr. Norman L. Gold, Dr. C. H. Sher- 
wood and other agricultural officials on 
Dr. Wilder 
will attend the sessions of the food and 
nutrition board of the National Research 
Council the later part of the week. No 
decision is expected to be announced on 
modification of Food Distribution Order 
No. 1 or involving an entirely new food 


the enrichment program. 


order to cover all phases of processing 
of flour and baking of breadstuffs until 
the nutritionists and food experts of the 
council have met and drafted any rec 
ommendations felt necessary on the sub- 
ject. 

Reopening of the bread _ standards 
hearing to admit testimony on the pos- 
sible and other protein 
flours to the official definitions also has 
been temporarily deferred by Food and 


use of soya 


Drug Administration until the council’s 
views on this subject are submitted. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FLORIDA DEMONSTRATIONS 

Nutritionists and group leaders from 
practically all western counties of Flor 
ida, attended two demonstrations given 
recently by Miss See Rice, Wheat Flow 
Institute The first of 
these was at Havanna, Fla., for count) 
nutrition leaders 


representative. 


and home demonstra 
The second was at Talla- 
Florida State College for 
In addition to the leaders, « 
number of faculty members and dietetic 
majors from the college attended. 


tion workers. 
hassee, at 
Women. 





Movement of Grain on Lakes 
to Be Increased in November 


Burrato, N. Y.—Government grain 
officials will meet with the upper and 
lower lakes grain committees in Cleve- 
land Oct. 20 to map final schedules for 
movement down the lakes of some 107,- 
000,000 bus of grain in the last weeks 
of navigation. 

November grain shipments are expect- 
ed to exceed the quota set for October 
because colder weather will freeze iron 
ore at the mines, permitting additional 
boats to switch to grain, according to 
Elwood L. Chase, Grange League Fed- 
eration Mill official and a member of the 
lower lakes grain committee. Mr. Chase 
said the quota for November movement 
of grain on the lakes has been set at 
22,000,000 bus, comprising 11,000,000 of 
feed grain, 7,500,000 for milling and 3,- 
500,000 bus of flax. 

During the week ending Oct. 11, 3,- 
365,000 bus of grain were received at the 
port of Buffalo. This compares with 
4,648,000 bus in the preceding week. 
Grain in storage in commercial elevators 
Oct. 11 totaled 16,410,000 bus. 


AVAILABLE CARS NOT USED 


Not all of the 150 boxcars daily al- 
lotted for grain shipment from Duluth 


have been used for outbound grain from 
Canada because Dominion railroads have 
been able only to ship in an average of 
10 cars a day. The Canadian lines had 
promised 100 cars daily of grain into 
Duluth, and the Commodity Credit Corp 
gained commitments from the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads for 150 box 
cars to handle this influx. 

One reason the Canadian inshipping 
average to Duluth has been only 10 
cars daily since Oct. 1 is that some 300 
cars daily have been used to ship 
Dominion grain east on Canadian lines. 

In another action on the grain trans- 
port. front, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Oct. 16 
order No. 


issued service 
160 at the request of the 
Office of Defense Transportation barring 
waybilling of grain cars to certain des- 
tinations under “hold for orders” in 
structions. Such instructions are imped- 
ing the use and distribution of such 
cars, it was pointed out. 

The ICC prohibition applies to the 
Great Northern, Soo Line and Northern 
Pacific, as to cars at Glenwood, St. 
Cloud, Staples, Thief River Falls and 
Willmar, Minn. 
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x * WAR BONDS ARE PAYING FOR VICTORY—BUY MORE OF THEM x x 





SERVICE ON THE 


| x xt 
: (* ) 
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When bakers production problems are 





aggravated by unskilled help, overloaded plant facilities 
and war time restrictions—that’s when they most need good flours of 
. dependable uniformity and sufficient tolerance to carry the daily production load. 
We of Commander-Larabee Milling Company feel that we can best help the 
baker serve on the production front by furnishing just such dependable flours. 
We specialize in the milling of bakers flours of all kinds. Long years of 
“know how”—all the scientific controls of modern milling—dependable sources 
f of good wheats and a milling capacity to meet all requirements—give you the 
: assurance that Commander-Larabee bakers flours are “right’’ for your needs. 
Use Commander-Larabee flours as the foundation of your war time 


baking production and be assured of more uniform 


pa > feasted aieaariae 


baking results, of better quality breads, 


that meet growing nutritional needs. 


* There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE baker’s flour for every * 
baking purpose. Northwestern Hard Spring, Southwestern 
Winter Wheat, Cake and Pastry, and Whole Wheat Flours. 
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~ COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES e MINNEAPOLIS 


Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis * Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City * Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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Hea Date 
COTTON 
—_ BAGS 


Not far behind the front lines in a base hospital similar to the one 
pictured above, a surgeon was probing for a piece of shrapnel. 
Suddenly bombs crashed all around. The building rocked—lights 
flickered. “Mighty close,” observed the surgeon as he deftly extracted 
a jagged piece of metal. “If it hadn’t been for those sand bags—” 


Yes, were it not for those and millions of others, that young American 
soldier and many others might not live today. 


That our men, our fortifications and our buildings might receive this 
vital protection, the Chase Bag Company has produced millions of 
sand bags while, at the same time, breaking all production records 
in the manufacture of other types of bags—bags for foods, feedstuffs, 
seeds, fertilizers, chemicals and a host of essential war-time products. 


At times, deliveries have seemed slow, but you have been patient. 
The task is difficult at best. Your efforts to conserve vital bags through 
careful handling and re-use are greatly appreciated. 


CHASE. 





BURLAP AND HEAVY DUTY COTTON 


CHASE BAG Co. 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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The following communication recently 
received by a miller from a well es- 
tablished and successful flour jobber is 
here presented in full text because of the 
timeliness and importance of the sug- 
gestion presented. Comment on the pro- 
posal will be found on the editorial page 
of this issue, and views of. millers and 
other jobbers are invited—THuHeE Epitor. 


¥ ¥ 


best time in history to obtain a 
governmental edict that no miller or 
distributor could pick up unsalable flour, 
pancake flour or corn meal from the 
retailers. Such a policy would be in the 
public interest for the following reasons: 
(1) A great saving in essential food- 
stuffs. So long as the war lasts and 
for two years thereafter, the world must 
husband its supply of foodstuffs. Flour 
and corn meal have become too precious 
to allow the great wastage our tradi- 
tional trade practices permit. 

(2) So long as the “sale is guaran- 
teed,” careless grocers will continue to 
be indifferent to the loss their distrib- 
ulors suffer every year because of in- 
festation of insects and rodents in the 
retail premises. Why should a lazy 


| seems to me this would be the 


grocer bother to clean up his dirty flour 
quarters when the mill and flour jobber 
will always bring fresh clean flour at 
no charge to exchange for the flour that 
has become mousebitten or wormy? 

(3) It is certainly not in the public 
interest to permit wheat and corn prod- 
ucts to be stocked for unreasonably long 
periods in retail stores until it becomes 
unfit for human consumption. We know 
that such “unfit” flour is Supposed to 
be disposed of as animal feed, but we 
also know that the majority of it is 
merely sieved and returned to other 
stores. That is a filthy practice that 
no one can honestly approve of. 

So far, I have been talking like -a new 
dealer, but only because I know that to 
obtain governmental sponsorship of such 
a measure it would clearly have to be in 
the interest of the public welfare. 

The baking industry has known for 
years that the pick-up of stale bread 
was an inexcusable evil but they could 
not get rid of the curse until the ODT 
and the OPA did it for them. Why 
can’t the flour distributors secure gov- 
ernment assistance in getting rid of our 
curse? 

Frankly, I have not become excited 
about this thing because I approve of 
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more governmental regulation of busi- 
ness. Quite the contrary! I would 
consider more governmental control to 
be a necessary but lesser evil in this 
case. 

I would welcome a federal pure food 
or OPA order forbidding the pick-up 
of flour and corn meal by wholesalers 
or millers for purely selfish reasons; be- 
cause jobbers would make more money. 

Under OPA mark-ups, our jobbers 
are allowed a gross mark-up of only 
10% on their cost price. This on a 
prduct that must be handled tenderly 
in the warehouse and on the trucks lest 
it be torn or get wet with resulting 
partial or complete loss. In addition, 
our own jobbers as a whole are un- 
doubtedly standing over onc half the 
loss on bad flour returned from the 
stores. 

It is true that we have a vague guar- 
anty to reimburse our jobbers for this 
latter expense, but actually in practice 
I know you are not called on to foot 
one half the bill. Like our own house 
here, most jobbers are just too busy to 
check up and invoice you for this steady 
and insidious drain on their flour profits. 
Naturally I do not remind them to in- 
voice you. 
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A GOOD TIME TO BREAK A BAD HABIT 


Nonetheless, most wholesalers consid- 
er this out-of-pocket loss one of the 
Now 


over-all 


chief objections to jobbing flour. 
that the OPA restricts their 
mark-up, too many wholesalers are be- 
coming sour on the flour business. 

And that is the real reason for my 
dissertation. If the federal government 
could be induced to bar the pick-up of 
flour and meal, the flour jobbing busi- 
ness would be more attractive, thou- 
sands of lazy retail grocers over the 
country would spring into action and 
clean up their premises, and all millers 
and flour distributors could look their 
fellow men squarely in the eye knowing 
they were giving them the finest and 
cleanest products possible. 

After all, if a grocer’s sugar supply 
became infested with ants he would not 
dream of asking his sugar supplier to 
exchange a new supply for it without 
charge. If he breaks a cellophane pack- 
age of noodles or puffed wheat, he would 
not think of demanding his wholesaler 
exchange a fresh supply gratis. Why 
then should the flour millers and jobbers 
always be the suckers and have to pay 
for the grocer’s carelessness and poor 
judgment? 





SECOND CHICAGO BAKERY 
CITED UNDER BREAD ORDER 


Cuicaco, In1.—The Chicago regional 
office of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration charged the New Process Baking 
Co., Ine., 2883 South Hillock Street, 
Chicago, Ill, with violations of Food 
Distribution Order No. 1, the bread or- 
der, in a notice served on company offi- 
cials. 

The federal agency charges that the 
Chicago baking firm violated the consign- 
ment provision of the bread order, used 
sugar in excess quantities in the maru- 
facture of its bread and, since the effec- 
tive date of the order, July 1, 1943, has 
given free samples of its bakery prod- 
ucts to customers in violation of the 
bread order, according to E. O. Pol- 
lock, regional FDA director. 

The baking firm must file a written 
answer to the charges or make a writ- 
ten request for an oral hearing of the 
charges to show cause why a suspension 
order should not be issued by the federal 
agency, according to the notice. The 
Suspension order would withold from 
the firm priorities and allocations as- 
sistance and prohibit it from receiving, 
processing, using, delivering, or dealing 
with any material or product controlled 
by the War Food Administration under 
the food distribution order, Mr. Pollock 
stated. 

This is the third ordér of this kind 
issued, previous charges having been 
filed against other firms in Washington, 
D. C., and Chicago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR USE DEMONSTRATION 

Ninety trained home economics teach- 
ers, public health workers, nurses and 
Red Cross workers attended a flour use 
demonstration given by Miss Pauline 
Girard, Wheat Flour Institute repre- 
sentative, at White Plains, N. Y., last 
week. Special emphasis was given to 
the making of quick breads. Because 
of the success of this meeting, Miss 











Girard has been invited to return and 
give a demonstration on the making of 
yeast breads. 

—-——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE DAMAGES MENON BAKERY 
PirrssurGH, Pa.—Fire of undeter- 

mined origin swept the wholesale bak- 
ery plant of the Menon Baking Co., 
West North Avenue, Northside, Pitts- 
burgh, early on Oct. 11. The fire was 
discovered at 4 a.m. by a truck driver 
on his way to work. Despite the fire- 





men’s prompt ‘response the interior of 
the building was badly damaged and 
considerable equipment ruined. The loss 
was placed in excess of $25,000, with 
partial insurance. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRANT TAGGART RETIRES 
Wooster, On1o.—Grant Taggart, flour 
and feed store operator at Wooster for 
50 years, has retired. Wheat was sell- 
ing at 45c bu when he began business, 
he recalled. 











* O-O, LA-LA! 


BE CAREFUL! * 





Adrian Vander Voort, head of the baking school at Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, and editorial contributor to THE AMERICAN BAKER, seems to worry 
about the decorating skill of Mrs. Kingsley Day, of the Canteen Service of the 
American Red Cross, Minneapolis. The Red Cross several months ago secured 
the co-operation of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry in the Twin Cities 
in furnishing birthday cakes to men in the Veterans’ Hospital at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., many of whom are casualties of the current war. Supplies are furnished 
by the Allied Trades and Mr. Vander Voort does the baking. 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS MAKE 
PLANS FOR 1944 MEETING 


CLEVELAND, Onto. — The Cleveland 
Flour Club, as local host to the 1944 
convention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, to be 
Cleveland next May, has chosen its con- 
vention committees and is busy making 
plans. 


held in 


The committees follow: 
Welcome.—Arthur A. Lederer, Leder- 
er Milling Co., chairman; Elmer R. 
Dickman, Dickman Flour Co; Max Klir, 
Minneapolis Flour Co; E. G. Kneer, 
Montana Flour Mills Co; Curt Liebert, 
Henkel Flour Mills. 
Entertainment.—William A. Pitman, 
Star Elevator Co., chairman; A. A. 
Sheinbart, Sheinbart Milling Co; W. E. 
Pittsley, Montana Flour Mills Co; S. 
W. Newman, Newman Flour Co. 
Publicity —E. Stadler, Flour 
Co., chairman; H. Golanty, Home Flour 
Co; George W. Kulik, Minneapolis Flour 
Co; A. A. Lederer, Lederer Milling Co; 
F. W. Blazy, Star Elevator Co; Curt 
Liebert, Henkel Flour Mills. 
Finance.—S. W. 
Flour Co., chairman; E. Stadler, Home 
Flour Co; H. Golanty, Home Flour Co; 
O. L. Spencer, Flour Mills 
Co; F. E. Martens, Martens Distribut- 
ing Co; F. W. Blazy, Star Elevator Co. 
Martens, Mar- 
tens D'stributing Co., chairman; George 
W. Kulik, Minneapolis Flour Co; Wil- 
liam A. Pitman, Star Elevator Co; E. 
G. Kneer, Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Officers of the Cleveland Flour Club 
are Elmer G. Kneer, president; S. W. 


Home 


Newman 


Newman, 


Montana 


Arrangements.—F, E. 


Newman, vice president; Curt Liebert, 
secretary, and W. E. Pittsley, treasurer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW BUSINESS ADDRESS 
Inu.—Seymour  S. 


CHIcaco, Fagan, 


broker and special soy flour representa- 
tive for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
has moved his office to 417-423 in the 
McGraw-Hill Building, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Equalizing Flour Losses 
° 


Some eastern flour brokers say that 
demand is light by many jobbers and 
medium-sized bakers because they have 
been trying to equalize losses suffered 
on flour bought months ago. Evidently 
some of these buyers have booked far- 
ther ahead than sound business practices 
dictate. We have heard of several who 
bought their full requirements for the 
balance of this year as early as July. 

It had been hoped that the assess- 
ment of carrying charges by mills would 


put an end to this custom, but appar- 
ently it has not. For instance, a job- 
ber is reported to owe $300 carrying 
charges on one car of flour, and it is 
said that the reason for this is that he 
was trying to equalize his losses by buy- 
ing other flour rather than ordering out 
this car. 

This case is a good example of the 
fact that it seldom pays to attempt to 
equalize indicates 
that it is far better to take out what 
flour has been bought, for otherwise it 
is easy to go from bad to worse. Buy- 
ing for actual requirements, rather than 


losses. Experience 


Wayne G. 











Martin, Jr. 


for speculation, is a far better practice 
for both jobbers and bakers. We imag- 
ine that the jobber who owes this huge 
carrying charge can attest to this fact. 


A Valuable Service 
fe) 


While wholesale grocers and flour job- 
bers have contributed greatly and in 
many ways to the distribution of flour 
and other foods under the present dif- 
ficult war economy, it is doubtful if any 
of their services have been more valu- 





best. 
JED, “and if you don’t please her, it 
makes no difference what anybody else 


thing 





thinks about the flour.” 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 


JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
thinks the judgment of 
‘the brass hats in this 
organization is second- 
“The housewife is the boss,” says 


But there is one 
JED does respect us for. That is 
our willingness to do anything and every- 
thing which will insure “Dobry’s Best” 
and “Best of the West” being even a tiny 
little bit better. And you bet that is just 
the way we feel about it. 
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able than those rendered by their sales 
men to their retail outlets. An exam- 
ple is the aid they have given in inter 
preting government rules and regula 
tions to their retail trade. Many retail! 
ers simply do not have the time nor 
the facilities for doing this themselves, 
and the help given them by salesmen 
has been invaluable. 

Furthermore, they have been helpful 
in many other ways. For instance, the, 
have kept their trade advised of unra 
tioned items, such as flour, pointing ou: 
that sales emphasis on these product, 
will be helpful in maintaining volum« 
With the aid of their own management, 
many salesmen have been able to sho 
retailers how to reduce costs and in 
prove merchandising efficiency. Un 
doubtedly their part in the 
emergency has been a considerable on 


present 


Advertising Is Necessary 
° 


Wholesale grocers and flour jobbers 
who have been in the habit of advertis 
ing their private brands in the past are 
confronted with a greater need of such 
advertising now than ever before. Shori- 
ages of some items, rationing and 4 
changed economic status are bringing 
about entirely new trends in food buy 
ing by consumers. Advertising is the 
best known force to keep established 
products in the minds of housewives. 

Because of the nature of their busi- 
nesses, few wholesale grocers have ever 
been large advertisers, which probabl) 
was a mistake. However, they now are, 
and always have been, rendering the 
public excellent service in getting foods 
from manufacturers to retail grocer) 
stores. It is a story that consumer 
should know more about, and a modest 
amount of money invested wisely in ac 
cepted advertising media will do muc! 
to improve the position of wholesal 
food distributors in our present econom) 


Lower Net for Chains 
ce) 


While small independent flour jo! 
bers, as well as other food distributor 
in this category, are having plenty ot 
difficulty to make a net profit because 
of advancing costs and higher taxes, 
they are by no means alone in this posi 
tion. For example, the recent statemen 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea C 
showed that while its sales have soare«! 
to an all-time high in its last fiscal year. 
nevertheless its net earnings suffered 
sharp drop. 

The only answer to this situation, 0 
course, is the most careful supervision 
of operating costs. At the same time, 
they must not be reduced at the expense 
of sales and promotional effort, for firms 
which do that will find themselves i" 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Facts About an Export Flour Subsidy 


As Told to Officials of War Food Administration by Exporting Millers Representatives 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Flour 
R ities Export Association re- 
cently presented to Marvin Jones, 
War Food Administrator, the following 
brief on behalf of renewal of the ex- 


port subsidy on flour. 
¥ ¥ 


SUBJECT: FLOUR EXPORT SUBSIDY 
Section 32 of Public, No. 820, 74th 
Congress, after appropriating a fund 
for such purpose, reads in part as fol- 
lows: 
“Such sums shall be maintained in 
a separate fund and shall be used 
by the Secretary of Agriculture only 
to (1) encourage the exportation of 
agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts thereof by the payment of bene- 
fits in connection with the exporta- 
tion thereof or of indemnities for 
losses incurred in connection with 
such exportation, or by payments to 
producers in connection with the 
production of that part of any agri- 
cultural commodity required for do- 


” 


mestic consumption; .. . 


Under the above authority, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has paid a 
subsidy on the exportation of flour to 
foreign countries for the past few years. 
The 1942-43 program expired June 30, 
1943, and the department announced 
early in July that there would be no 
subsidy program during the crop year 
1943-44 due to the inadequacy of the 
wheat supply. 

This statement is a protest to that 
policy, made on behalf of the exporting 
mills of the United States. 


PRICES ABOVE WORLD LEVEL 

Because of government support for 
the past 13 years the price of American 
wheat has been on an artificial basis 
for most of this period. The result has 
been a price above competitive world 
levels making it impossible for millers 
of American wheat to maintain their ex- 
port markets without government as- 
sistance. 

Due to the fact that the United States 
is a wheat and flour surplus producing 
country, it is absolutely essential that 
export flour markets be maintained. 
Such markets in Latin America, the 
only ones existing under world condi- 
tions today, cannot be maintained under 
the present policy of the department. 


LOCATION OF EXPORTING MILLS 


In the main, but not exclusively, the 
exporting American mills are located in 
the Southwest (Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas), the Pacific Coast, Min- 
nesota and Buffalo. All but Buffalo 
have milled American wheat exclusively 
and all but Buffalo are located in very 
substantial surplus wheat producing 
areas. 

The present policy of the department 
put the Southwest, Pacific Coast and 
Minnesota mills out of the export busi- 
ness overnight except to ship out old 
contracts sold under the subsidy. 


PRESENT WHEAT SUPPLY 


Although there may be some question 
concerning the adequacy of our wheat 


supply in the latter part of 1944, the 
fact remains that the United States has 
a surplus now in so far as domestic re- 
quirements are concerned. The carry- 
over June 30, 1944, will be 300,000,000 
bus according to the most recent an- 
nouncement of the department. This 
will be almost double a normal carry- 
over. Along with this fact it should 
be borne in mind that all indications are 
that the acreage devoted to wheat this 
year will be much higher than in any 
recent years and even though feeding 
and alcohol demands remain undimin- 
ished there is no likelihood of a shortage 
from these sources. If shortages de- 
velop in 1944 or 1945 it will be because 
of lend-lease demands which are in fact 
export demands or because of short 
crops which cannot now be foreseen. 
The department, in arriving at its 
present policy, may have questioned the 
advisability of encouraging the expor- 
tation of flour when future supplies 
could prove inadequate. If so, it over- 
looked, in our opinion, the fact that lend- 
lease exportation will be the cause of 
such shortages, if they develop, and that 
such exportation is in effect subsidized. 


LEND-LEASE VS. PRIVATE BUSINESS 


As hereinbefore pointed out, the only 
remaining free export markets are in 
Latin America. All other markets are 
either precluded from receiving Ameri- 
can flour or receive their supplies 
through lend-lease. 

Whereas in the past the Latin Ameri- 
cans have been able to buy American 
flour at something approximating a 
world price, the withdrawal of the sub- 
sidy means they will either pay $1.50@ 
1.75 bbl more for flour from millers of 
American wheat or will secure their 
supplies from Canadian or Buffalo mills. 
On the other hand, those countries se- 
curing lend-lease supplies or those that 
will in the future secure such supplies 
will receive 100% subsidization. 

Our Latin American friends have nev- 
er received any such subsidy. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


One of the very definite policies of 
long standing of our government is the 
good neighbor policy toward Latin 
American countries. All, except Argen- 
tina to which we do not ship flour, are 
a part of the United Nations. 

Our government has done and is do- 
ing everything possible to maintain the 
good will of these people, In many in- 
stances it is literally maintaining the 
economy of such countries. 

Most of the countries in an endeavor 
to prevent inflation have instituted price 
controls predicated on past levels. Flour 
buyers in such countries cannot possibly 
pay $1.50@1.75 bbl more for flour and 
sell their products within such limita- 
tions, which means that they will be 
forced to buy Canadian flour or possibly 
Argentina flour our other competitor 
in Latin America. 

Many Latin Americans make their 
livelihood out of American flour. Most 
connections are of long standing, built 
up at great expense both to American 


millers and foreign importers and agents. 

The present policy creates a most de- 
structive element in the Good Neighbor 
Policy and in effect counteracts much of 
the good feeling and friendliness that 
has been built up. 

Reverberations have already come to 
the milling industry over the raising of 
prices and the distinct possibility of 
taking food away from our friends and 
old customers and giving it to those 
who are now our enemies. 

We readily realize that the Good 
Neighbor Policy alone is not sufficient 
reason for the department to pay a 
subsidy. We do not intend to convey 
such an impression. We do think, how- 
ever, that it is a factor that must be 
considered in the broad picture and one 
probably unthought of when the present 
policy was made. 


MILLING IN BOND 


For many years Buffalo mills have 
milled Canadian wheat in bond for ex- 
port. No subsidies have been paid on 
such flour. The milling in bond privi- 
lege has permitted the Buffalo mills to 
compete in export markets on a practical 
par with Canadian mills and the present 
policy of the department does not af- 
fect that portion of the American busi- 
ness done under the milling in bond 
privilege. 

The companies owning the Buffalo 
mills, however, all own mills located in 
the Southwest, Pacific Coast and Minne- 
sota areas from which export shipments 
out of American wheat are made and 
it is their wish that a subsidy on flour, 
ground fromm American wheat, be main- 
tained. 

The net effect of the present policy 
is to eliminate the millers of American 
wheat and force the business enjoyed 
by such millers to Canadian or Buffalo 
mills, or both. ™ 

The only possible alternative, unless 
the present policy is changed, is for 
the Southwest, Pacific Coast and Minne- 
sota millers to work out arrangements 
whereby Canadian wheat can be milled 
in bond in those areas. In fact, such 
steps have already been taken. 

Should interior milling in bond become 
a necessity in order to preserve the ex- 
port business, due to the lack of a sub- 
sidy, it will mean in effect that on the 
Pacific Coast and in Minnesota and 
at such points as Kansas City, Omaha 
and Dallas, Canadian wheat will be 
milled in basic American wheat mar- 
kets, then shipped out in the form of 
flour, thus taking away from wheat 
farmers a legitimate outlet for their 
wheat and susbtituting in its place Ca- 
nadian wheat, 


THE MILL’8 INTEREST 


It takes years and large amounts of 
money to establish export trade. The 
loss of such established trade for even 
a year most often results in permanent 
loss of the business. Once established 
trade is lost, it is most difficult to re- 
cover. Therefore, it is neither desirable 
nor logical for the department to liter- 
ally put the millers of American wheat 
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out of such markets under present con- 
ditions. 

Another factor is of extreme impor- 
tance. The baking characteristics of 
southwestern, Pacific Coast and spring 
wheat, including Canadian,. flours are 
somewhat different. Each has its par- 
ticular advocates, gained through great 
export and expense in teaching bakers 
how to handle particular flours. The 
loss of the business for two or three 
years, until the surpluses come back, will 
result in present users of southwestern 
and Pacific Coast flour having to go over 
to Canadian flour. After they become 
accustomed to a different flour they will 
be most reticent about making another 
change. The only reasonable conclusion 
is that if this business is now lost to 
millers of American wheat it will stay 
lost for many years to come. 

The Latin American export business 
today is the least desirable of all the 
business enjoyed by the milling indus- 
try. The uncertainty of shipping plus 
both foreign and our own government 
controls make it most difficult for the 
mills to do business. Contracts are car- 
ried on the books for many months with 
resultant losses in carrying charges. 
But the exporting mills are doing all 
in their power to preserve the Latin 
American markets for the time when 
such markets will again be badly needed 
and desired. 

The exporting industry, at the sug- 
gestion of various government depart 
ments, has even created an association, 
at considerable expense, with an office 
in Washington to co-operate with gov- 
ernment in solving the Latin American 
problems. It is the only industry that 
has done so. 

The milling industry is doing every- 
thing possible to hold the Latin Ameri- 
can business: The business, however, 
cannot be preserved without a subsidy. 


INTEREST OF THE DEPARTMENT 


It is our opinion that those in the 
Department of Agriculture who pass on 
the subsidy policy wish only to make a 
policy which is sound, logical, fair and 
well within the intent of Congress. It 
is not the desire of the exporting mills 
that anything otherwise be done. 

The thought has occurred to us that 
perhaps there is fear of criticism on 
the part of the department if the sub- 
sidy is continued in view of the condi- 
tions that may be created, if and when 
the United States is called upon to feed 
most of Europe. If this could have 
been the motivating influence in making 
the present policy, we are of the opin- 
ion that the policy makers have erred 
but only because they have overlooked 
vital influencing factors in the picture. 

We are sure that if careful considera- 
tion is given to the facts as herein set 
out different conclusions must of neces- 
sity be reached. 

Congress so clearly states certain 
funds may be used to encourage the 
exportation of agricultural products, that 
no question can arise about the author- 
ity given the department. 

It is obvious that the department owes 
a direct obligation to the exporting 
mills as well as the wheat producers to 
do all it can to maintain present markets 
that will be essential ones a short time 
hence. 

It is likewise obvious that a policy 
which to a large extent equalized Ameri- 
can and Canadian wheat costs cannot be 
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reversed overnight when those costs are 
at their peak of differences without se- 
vere reverberations resulting both in the 
United States and in the foreign mar- 
kets. 

THE FARMER'S INTEREST 


Although the subsidy is paid to the 
exporting flour miller it is directly in 
the interest of the wheat producer be- 
cause to the extent that flour is exported 
the demand for wheat in this country 
is increased and the price of wheat is 
raised.. It was primarily for the wheat 
producer and not the miller that sub- 
sidies were authorized by Congress. 

As pointed out before, the Southwest, 
Pacific Coast and Minnesota milling 
areas are surplus wheat producing areas. 
The export outlets for the mills in those 
areas have in the past and will in the 
future (if such mills are permitted to 
stay in the export field) provide addi- 
tional outlets for the farmer’s 
pluses. 

The time will again come in the not 
too distant future when these areas will 
again be troubled with even larger sur- 
pluses than now exist and export outlets 
will be most keenly sought. 


sur- 


It is unthinkable, in our opinion, for 
the department to now institute a policy 
which will result in one of two things, 
either complete elimination of the mill- 
ers of American wheat from the export 
field, or the establishment of milling in 
bond of Canadian wheat in surplus 
\merican wheat producing areas. 

The American wheat farmer most ob- 
viously has a very direct interest in the 
milling of Canadian wheat in his very 
back yard. 


TRANSPORTATION WASTAGE 


As the department is well aware, the 
transportation problem is one of the 
very serious problems of the country. 
Elimination of millers of American wheat 
from the export field will result in one 
of three things, (1) turning the business 
over to Canada, (2) turning it over to 
milling in bond at Buffalo, or (3) forc- 
ing the establishment of milling in bond 
at interior or tidewater American mill- 
ing points. Any of the three involve 
an added burden to the transportation 
system. 

The substitution of Canadian wheat 
for American can result only in the 
waste of many miles of transportation. 
The department should bear in mind 
that the only steamship space available 
to Latin America is from American 
ports. Canadian mills now use Gulf 
and Atlantic ports to export their prod- 
ucts, thus adding to the burden on 
American railroads. This burden should 
not be further increased by killing the 
export business in the Southwest and 
on the Pacific Coast, 


AMOUNT OF FLOUR INVOLVED 


Under normal conditions the United 
States exports approximately 3,000,000 
bbls of flour to Latin America. Due to 
present shipping conditions plus for- 
eign government controls, the total now 
is somewhat less. No exact estimate can 
be made because of the constantly 
changing conditions. 

The business has been divided roughly, 
in recent years 50% United States wheat 
flour and 50% Canadian flour milled in 
bond. Consequently, a reasonable esti- 
mate is that 1,500,000 bbls of flour or 
approximately 7,000,000 bus of wheat are 
involved. If a subsidy of $1.75 bbl is 
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e THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES « 





WHEAT 


No, 2 SOFT WINTER (St. Louis) 
ACTIVE FUTURE (Chicago) 





No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING (Minnespolls) HER HERE 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER (Kansas City) O-—-O—O—O—O-—-O 
eeecceeceeeee® 





tH SPRING STANDARD PATENT (Minneapolis) 
O—O—O—-O—-O—O HARD WINTER 95% PATENT (Kansas City) 


@000028 6066 @ SOFT WINTER SHORT PATENT (St. Louis) 


FLOUR 
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granted, the cost would only be about 
$2,625,000 per year. This is a small 
amount to pay to preserve to the United 
States wheat producer those important 
markets to which he has supplied for 
many years and will unquestionably need 
in the years to come. 


PLEA FOR RELIEF 

Since Congress has so clearly provid- 
ed that a subsidy may be paid and has 
provided the necessary funds and since 
a subsidy is absolutely vital to the con- 
tinued existence of the exporting mill- 
ers of American wheat, we respect- 
fully ask the Department of Ag- 
riculture to reconsider its decision in 
regard to an export flour subsidy for 
the crop year 1943-44. 

A subsidy will keep the Latin Ameri- 
can markets open to the millers of 
American wheat, will keep open outlets 
for the United States wheat producers 
which will be badly needed a few years 
hence when surpluses will again be 
burdensome, will permit Latin Ameri- 
cans to continue securing food. supplies 
on a world level from their old estab- 
lished sources of supply on a basis that 
will permit them to maintain their 



































present economy and will thereby plug 
what today is a bad leak in our Good 
Neighbor Policy. 
Respectfully submitted: 
Henry H. Cate, 
Wo. T. McArruor, 
Committee on behalf of the Flour 
Millers Export Association. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through Oct. 9, 1943, had com- 
pleted 89,716 loans on 85,650,261 bus of 
1943 wheat in the amount of $108,296,- 
341.38. The average amount advanced 
was $1.26 bu, which includes some trans- 
portation charges from the area of pro- 
duction to warehouse locations. On the 
same date last year 339,103 loans had 
been completed on 228,829,563 bus. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS TO 
ADDRESS GMA CONFERENCE 


New York, N. Y.—Among the speak- 
ers scheduled to address the war con- 
ference of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America at the Hotel Waldorf-As- 
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toria, Nov. 3-5, are War Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin L. Jones, M. Lee Mar- 
shall, deputy administrator, and Chester 
Bowles, general manager of the Office of 
Price Administration. : 

Paul S. Willis, president of the asso- 
ciation, has announced that Fay Hunter, 
who is in charge of the food processing 
phases of the manpower situation for the 
War Manpower Commission, will also 
address the conference, as will Senator 
Walter F. George, of Georgia, and Con- 
gressman Jesse P. Wolcott, of Michigan. 


OF LIFE 
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DAIRY DAY FOR CEREAL CHEMISTS 

Toronto, Ont.—The opening meeting 
of the Toronto Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists will 
be held on Oct. 22 at the Acme-Farmers 
Dairy Co. Ltd. Toronto. An address 
will be given by Dr. A. R. McLean, 
technical director of Eastern Dairies, 
Ltd., Montreal, on pasteurization as ap- 
plied to the dairy industry, following 
which there will be a demonstration of 
the new pasteurization plant which has 
recently been installed in the Acme- 
Farmers dairy. This is said to be one 
of the largest of its kind in the world. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERSON, 





KANSAS * 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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(Continued from page 20.) 
serious difficulty when the war is over 
and food distribution approaches nor- 
maley. However, there are 
ings, such as better controlled delivery 
service and better handling of stock in 
which most flour jobbers 
These call for special in- 


some sav- 


warehouses, 
can achieve. 
vestigation. 


More Efficient 
Distribution 
fe) 


The manpower shortage, limited gas- 
oline supplies and congested transporta- 
tion facilities have created serious prob- 
lems for flour jobbers and wholesale gro- 
cers. Solutions for them can be found 
only within the businesses themselves. 
In every phase it is a matter of con- 
servation, particularly in respect to cler- 
ical activities, warehouse labor and trans- 
portation facilities. 

All of these 
served by inducing customers to order 


activities can be con- 
in larger quantities and less frequently. 
Furthermore, if wholesale grocers can 
induce their customers to establish defi- 
nite ordering dates, their work can be 
planned in advance. 
eliminate 


Such a plan will 
clerical work, reduce 
warehouse handling and certainly will 
conserve transportation facilities. 


some 


Much of the responsibility for putting 
such a plan into operation rests upon 
wholesalers’ salesmen. It is up to them 
to explain its necessity and advantages 
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to retail grocers, and to help them plan 
their ordering so that it may be effective. 
As a matter of fact, retailers as well as 
wholesalers will be helped through 
streamlining their purchasing, and co- 
operation of this type should not be diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


Ss 8 


Self-Service Plan Gains 

oO 

Wholesale grocers are naturally con- 
cerned with the operating methods of 
retail customers, for indirectly 
these have a bearing on their own busi- 
nesses. 


their. 


For instance, if a large number 
of retail stores change over to the self- 
service plan of operation, it means that 
bulky foods will probably be bought 
in smaller units because of the incon- 
venience of carrying them home. Flour 
is an example of this and, as every 
wholesaler knows, the size of the fam- 
ily flour package has decreased in re- 
cent years, due entirely to consumer 
preference. 

That retail grocers are now changing 
over to the self-service type of operation 
in large numbers was evidenced in a re- 
cent survey by the New York State Food 
Merchants Association, which indicated 
that only 40% of its membership plans 
to continue doing business under the 
credit and delivery system. Reasons 
given for changing to self-service in- 
cluded shortage of help, because it is 
the modern way of doing business, pos- 
sibility for increased volume, lower op- 
erating expense and customer prefer- 
ence. 

In changing to this type of business, 
store layouts usually have to be altered. 
New material for such purposes is dif- 


(Continued on page 28.) 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!':% 











Millers 
Since 1876 


+ * * * * 


Uniform quality protected by 
the greatest reserve wheat stor- 
age of any country mill in 
America. 


SILVER MIST 


An unquestioned tops in all-purpose home-maker 
flour that will win and hold consumer and retailer 


favor in any jobber’s field. 


a Country-milled from the most carefully selected . 
wheat produced in the premier central Kansas field. \\ 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect ‘tlowr 


Always 


ENRICHED 





Both Patriotism and Self Interest Require that Every 
Distributor Should Put His Sales Effort Back of 
the Very Best All-Purpose Flour He Can Buy. 


For flour friendships made now will last 
through the years. Millions of housewives 
who never baked before are baking now, and 
thousands of flour merchants have every 
interest in assuring their success by supply- 


ing them with fine, dependable flour. 


Distribute the Flour You Know 
If Good 


AMTOLD OF ole aint 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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SOP UP YOUR GRAVY 
WITH THE BREAD! 

Writing in the American Magazine, 
M. L. Wilson, chief of the Nutrition and 
Food Conservation Branch, War Food 
Administration, maintains that “the 
bounty of our household and restaurant 
garbage pails is a national disgrace in 
The consumer’s careless- 
ness about food conservation is not the 


time of war.” 


only factor, however, in the lavish waste 
which Chief Wilson claims accounts for 
“throwing away a fourth to a fifth of 
the food we produce.” 

Untold quantities of food are lost at 
the source. Undersize and_ imperfect 
fruit has often rotted on the ground and 
vegetable crops have often gone unhar- 
vested because the price would not jus- 
tify their handling. Some idea of the 
food waste in shipment, says Chief Wil- 
son, “is given by a report of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railways that in 
one year the railroads paid $8,000,000 in 
damage claims for food spoiled in trans- 
it. And these damage claims do not 
represent total losses.” 

Furthermore: “It has been estimated 
that some $500,000,000 worth of food is 
spoiled each year in the retail markets 
because of the lack of proper refrigera- 
tion. More than 6% of fresh fruits and 
vegetables on the market are spoiled 
by’ handling.” 

In the home it is the little wastes that 
add up into mighty losses. Consider 
this, says Mr. Wilson: “If each of us 
wastes only one slice of bread a week, 
that multiplies out to 2,000,000 loaves 
a week, or 100,000,000 a year. We com- 
plain of rationing, but think what 2,- 
000,000 loaves of bread a week would 
mean to hungry children in China, where 
bread is so scarce it cannot be rationed.” 
Another example of the shocking food 
waste in homes, it is pointed out, is the 
fact that the simple chore of peeling 
potatoes is done so inexpertly in many 
homes that from one tenth to one fourth 
of the bulk of the average potato is 
lost, along with a lot of the mineral and 
vitamin content. 

“The Clean Plate,’ sums up Chief 
Wilson, “is a pretty important symbol 
of food conservation. It requires care- 
ful meal planning and not serving any- 
body more than can be eaten. It means 
eating up every scrap. It even means 
abandoning some of our foolish table 
manners. If it is the little wastes that 
count, we can squeeze our grapefruit, tip 
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“Competitors’ prices scare more'n they 
hurt,” 


Gl Tse coming down the mounting and 
% there by the old still a white ghost 
‘ome out at me and I was right took back at 
- But I lit into it, and when it turned out 
‘3 be Young Stone, who works for his pap at 


Ae a I give him the worst whaling he 


hy “ae~ 


said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills. 


“] recolleck once 


Yor had. Now, ef I’d been scared 
ae running, that kid would a-been 
on my back as long as I lived.” 








our soup bowls, pick up our meat bones, 
and sop up the gravy with our bread. 
This makes sense in food conservation, 
whatever it does to the etiquette books. 
Let anyone who doesn’t believe it im- 
agine himself looking into the hungry 
eyes of any one of Europe’s famished 
millions.” 


Bread is a gift from God, it is a fa- 
ther, a nurse.—Russian Saying. 


WHEAT AND BREAD 


Some people fear that if the price of 
wheat should rise, then the price of 
bread would rise in proportion, and that 
this would seriously increase the cost of 
living. This fear, we suggest, is greatly 
exaggerated, for the truth is that the 
price of wheat can vary considerably 
without having much effect on the price 
of bread. 

In a pound of bread there is only a 
pound of wheat. Wheat, therefore, can 
rise 30c bu and cause an increase of only 
%c lb with bread, which addition is 
negligible. 

The most important cost in the loaf 
of bread is not wheat, but is labor in 
the milling, baking and bread distribut- 
ing industries. Under present wartime 
conditions, taxes, too, of course, are also 
a considerable expense. 

In the year 1925, for instance, wheat 
averaged for the year $1.68 bu for No. 
1 northern in store Fort William, and 
in the city of Toronto—a good yard- 
stick to use—bread averaged 7.3c lb. 

In 1933 the price of wheat averaged 
55c bu and yet the price of bread in 
Toronto was 7c lb, a negligible drop in 


the price of bread for a very substantial 
drop in the price of wheat. 

In 1938, the year before the disturb- 
ance of war, the price of wheat for the 
year averaged $1.31 and the price of 
bread was 7.4c lb, again only a slight 
increase in the price of bread for a very 
considerable increase in the price of 
wheat. 

At this very moment the price of 
bread in the various towns and cities of 
Canada varies from 4.7¢ to 10c lb. 

In view of all this it would appear, 
therefore, that the addition of Yc lb in 
bread, which would result from an in- 
crease of 30c bu in wheat, would be 
hardly felt, probably never recognized. 
—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

There is no making pancakes without 
breaking eggs.—Spanish Proverb. 

CHEATED 

We used to watch with anxious eyes 

When mother turned out cakes and 

pies— 

How strange now to see 

The same glad surprise 

Shining from our children’s eyes 

When they discover doughnuts 

From a baker’s shop: 

Or uncover a birthday cake 

All flowered on the top. 


But these are things they'll never 
know— 

The wonderful taste of raw cooky 
dough, 

The secret of making raisin holes 

And the marvelous scraping of 
frosting bowls! 

Marion Woopatt. 
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AMERICAN COMBINES IN 
ENGLAND 

Combine harvesters imported from the 
United States have been found very 
useful this year in salvaging many acres 
of lodged grain in the less fortunate 
districts of England, but even then 
good deal of cutting had to be done 
with scythe and hook. The harvest was 
very difficult in the north of England, 
where rain fell for 24 days during Au- 
gust. In Scotland also the harvest wa: 
a slow and tedious business. Farmer 
had to face a formidable combination 0: 
heavy and laid crops, large acreages, un 
settled weather and a shortage of ex 
perienced labor. 

In Bedfordshire American airme: 
volunteered for work on farms wher 
extra labor was needed. They did the 
work with right good will, provided thei: 
own transport and refused any pay. 
Many of them had-been farmers in th: 
United States. 


For bread do soldiers lose their head: 
in the battlefield. For bread doth th 
musician sing night and day.—East In 
dian Saying. 


RAW VEGETABLE MUFFINS 


Muffins made with raw vegetables ar 
one of a dozen variations of the stand 
ard muffin mixture worked out by hom: 
economists of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Raw carrots, tur 
nips, beets, cabbage and even apples 
were sucessfully used in muffins, states 
a current news release from the depart 
ment. The vegetables were shredde| 
fine and put into the liquid in mixing. 
The standard recipe for 12 muffins calls 
for 2 cups sifted flour, 3 teaspoons bak 
ing powder, a half teaspoon salt, 1 table 
spoon sugar, 1 or 2 eggs beaten, 1 cu) 
milk, 2 tablespoons fat melted. As much 
as 2 tablespoons of shredded raw vege 
table added to this mixture gave appe 
tizing variety in flavor, color and tex 
ture, but too much vegetable made th« 
muffins soggy. Combinations of vege 
tables that also proved good in muffins 
are: carrot and turnip, carrot and beet, 
beet and cabbage, cabbage and apple. 


A bag full of flour and a purse full 


of money are the best relations in the 
world.—Roumanian Saying. 
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MANY CONGRESSMEN AGAINST SUBSIDIES 
EPLIES received by millers from many members 
of both the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives to their protests against extending payment of 
government subsidies to include flour and bread clear- 
ly suggest growing congressional opposition to the 
subsidy proposals now apparently favored by the 
administration. Several of these replies available to 
us indicate a vigor of opposition fully equal to that 
of millers themselves—of the last ditch variety. 

Just how dependable this rising resentment in 
Congress may be in causing the administration to re- 
consider has, of course, to be revealed by the event. 
Congress has the power to refuse to provide funds 
to the extent which will be needed should the food 
subsidy plan be extended as far as the administra- 
tion apparently has in mind. Yet bureau spokes- 
men are quoted as saying that unexpended balances 
and other funds already available are sufficient to 
nourish the food subsidy scheme long enough to make 
As to that, 


the man with the money, Congress in this case, obvi- 


it virtually impossible to terminate it. 


ously would have,the last word. 

Elements in the situation, as presented by Wash- 
ington news interpreters, are that congressional farm- 
ers’ friends opposition is weakened by their own alle- 
giance to no relaxation in parity prices; and, on the 
other hand, there is the obvious eagerness of labor 
leaders and their congressional servants to seize upon 
any increase in bread prices as excuse to intensify 
their efforts to revise the entire wage and hour sched- 
ule. The issue as a whole probably contains more 
explosive politics than any other now present in the 


civilian economy program. 
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A FRIEND SUGGESTS 

A FRIEND of ours who probably hates government 

subsidies, especially subsidies on foods and very 
particularly subsidies on flour and bread, as much as 
anybody in the world, says he is quite unable to 
understand why the authorities at Washington and 
millers and flour people all about the country are in 
such a dither about how subsidies, assuming they 
finally are choked down the throat of rebellious in- 
dustry, can be applied to soften up the squeeze be- 
tween high wheat costs on the one hand and low 
ceiling prices on flour and frozen prices on commer- 
cially baked bread on the other. 

To him, he says the necessary procedure is as 
simple as A-B-C. It should require no complicated 
directives, no long-tailed references to this and that, 
no complex accounting, no government buying and 
reselling of wheat at a discount as in the case of 
feeding wheat, no auditing and policing, no opportu- 
nity for anybody to profiteer. All that is needed, he 
says, is a trifle of common sense and sufficient drag 
on the long-suffering United States Treasury to in- 
sure funds for paying the bill. 

What our friend would do if he had to would be 
to turn back to the record of the simple and effective 
scheme for subsidizing the export of wheat flour and 
apply it on millers’ sales of flour to domestic users. 
He would have the government announce that on a 
certain date it would begin to pay millers a subsidy 
of 20c per sack, or some other amount estimated to 
be sufficient to break the present price jam, on all 
sales of flour direct to bakers or for ultimate use by 
bakers at the end of the distribution chain. Each 
miller then would compute the amount of the sub- 
sidy as a part of his return from the flour sale and 
proceed with business in the usual way. He then 


could meet “ceiling” prices with assurance that in due 
course the government would add its blessing and 
another dime a sack. 
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At the close of each day thereafter the miller 
would report to the proper government authority the 
quantity of flour sold. The government authority run- 
ning the show would, from these reports, immedi- 
ately know from the volume of sales the sufficiency or 
insufficiency of the subsidy in freeing the flow of flour 
to bakers. In the event the amount per sack proved 
to be insufficient, it could at the end of the week or 
some other interval, be increased to whatever other 
amount might be indicated. In the contrary event 
of a decline in wheat prices, the subsidy could be 
correspondingly reduced. Millers, following filing of 
reports of sales, would thereafter simply supply 
proper proof of shipment against the contract. This 
would constitute their claim for the subsidy payment 
and assure their getting their money from the govern- 
ment sometime. No policing or complicated paper 
work would be required in view of the well known 
penalties for abstracting funds from the Treasury on 
false claims. 

We noted that our friend limited his exposition 
to bakery flour and asked him what about family 
flours. His reply to this was that currently family 
flour prices are less affected by the ceilings and ap- 
parently are not generally pressing for a thawing 
process. But, he added, in all probability any sub- 
sidy on bakery flour prices would be reflected in 
higher prices: for wheat—millers being what they are 
—and sooner or later family flour prices, too, would 
be bumping the ceilings everywhere. In that event, 
the same procedure might be extended to family 
flours. 

We next tried to unsettle him by pointing out how 
much more desirable it would be in many ways if the 
subsidy payments were to be based on wheat costs 
with, perhaps, some consideration of premiums here 
and there and the spread between actual wheat prices 
and parity. His reply to this was in what may be 
called two sections. Section one was that millers cer- 
tainly have a sufficiently green memory of the years 
of confusion resulting from the application of process- 
ing taxes to wheat ground to desire to go back for 
another swig from that distasteful bottle. Section 
two was that basing subsidies on wheat would delay 
payments and cause their amounts to have no exact 
relationship to the price at which flour might be sold 
from time to time. Inevitably it wouJd involve millers 
in an endless complexity of accounting, auditing and 
general policing. 

We then had a try at unhorsing his complacency 
by commenting that his plan would do nothing what- 
ever toward righting all of the present injustices and 
inequities in flour price ceilings, both as applied to 
sale territories and to sectional wheat prices, to say 
nothing of basing points, premiums and_ variable 
transportation costs. Those, he said, have to do wholly 
with errors and stupidities in ceilings as established 
by the OPA. The duty of correcting them belongs, 
therefore, to the OPA. The minute you undertook 
to employ subsidy payments to correct other inequali- 
ties and inequities, you would become involved in a 
perfectly hopeless mess, which probably would end in 
an industry-wide examination into millers’ operations, 
possibly even individual profits and losses. If, he 
wisely added, you have got to have a subsidy, which 
he still fervently prays we will not, the further you 
can keep it from affecting anything but the price of 
flour in the period of absolute emergency, the better 





off you will be. Some millers very likely would like 
to have threatened subsidies take account of mill ac- 
tivities, low and high costs of production and one 
thing and another; but, in his judgment, that way lies 
utter confusion and ultimate madness. 

About at this point we again interrupted him 
to point out that such a system of elastic subsidy 
on ffour, presumably just enough to permit millers 
to operate and no more, would give the government 
a permanent squeeze on the industry. He admitted 
the truth of the suggestion, but said that millers 
already were so squeezed by the cost of wheat on 
one side and the flour ceiling on the other that they 
could not possibly be any the worse for having an 
elastic and adjustable ceiling, especially since the 
elasticity would be provided for the express purpose 
of permitting them to operate so that people could 
have bread to eat. Besides, he said, there would be 
somebody to argue with, ‘whereas there is no possi- 
bility of arguing with a fixed price backed up by some 
brass collar so tied up in red tape that he could 
not be tolerant if he wanted to. 

“You understand,” our friend summarized after 
we had done our best to punch his idea as full of 
holes as a beer skimmer, “that my heartfelt hatred - 
for the whole subsidy idea grows deeper day by day. 
I still cling to the hope that Providence or maybe 
even Congress will come to our rescue and that we 
will not have to have a subsidy at all. That would, 
indeed, be a precious jewel in the ugly head of ad- 
versity. Yet, with the President declaring himself 
irrevocably committed to the present price of bread, 
with labor ready to demand an unlimited wage in- 
crease in compensation for even a fractional change 
in the price of a loaf, and with Congress as devoted 
to the parity wheat price as it is to the stars in the 
banner, the subsidy prospect appears to be. about as 
threatening as anything can be in this war-torn and 
politically distraught land.” 

Thus, he concluded, if the subsidy is about to 
bear down on us like the wolf on the fold, why not 
lend a hand to the end that it be in at least reason- 
ably practical terms? So we are here reporting his 
argument as faithfully as possible for whatever it 
may be worth. 
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DAMAGED FLOUR RETURNS 

ye page 19 of this issue we are presenting the 

full text of a letter received from a miller from 
his state representative who, in addition to his duties 
representing the miller, also conducts a large and 
successful flour jobbing business. He is, as his letter 
well shows, a sound, clear thinking and fair minded 
man. 

This practice of millers and jobbers picking up 
out of condition flour from retailers’ badly housed 
stocks long has been a source of trial and loss to every 
miller and jobber, particularly in the family flour 
field. It is, as the writer of the letter points out, a 
pain in the pocketbook in many respects like the 
return of stale bread in the baking industry. 

It is true that a not inconsiderable cause of flour 
getting out of condition in retailers’ stocks is due 
to their being oversold by the miller or jobber. It 
also is true that many millers and their distributors 
prefer to suffer losses by recovery of out of condi- 
tion flour to having that flour go out to the consumer, 
either in the original package or after its crude 
reconditioning by the retail merchant. 

Yet it seems fair to assume that if the custom of 
picking up out of condition flour by millers and job- 
bers were to be completely stopped, both of these 
evils would more or less correct themselves. Our 
correspondent admits that neither he nor probably any 
other miller or distributor will greatly relish the idea 
of securing correction of a trade abuse by another 
government directive; but, in his opinion, the end 
well might justify the means. We hold no brief in 
the matter, but his suggestion seems worth passing on 
for consideration. 
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Southwest’s finest flour mills lo- 
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Family owned and operated for 
more than Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in every 


product. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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ficult or impossible to obtain today. In 
this situation wholesale grocers have an 
excellent opportunity to serve their re- 
tail customers by helping them in the 
change-over. Some large wholesalers 
have a special planning department spe- 
cifically for this purpose. Others, who 
cannot afford such large scale activity, 
can help their trade by studying the 
problem and giving whatever advice they 
can. 


Guard Against Fires 

oO 

Judging from reports of insurance 
companies, particularly 
with the milling and flour industries, 
losses from fires are much heavier than 
they have been in a number of years. 
While the causes of many such fires are 
unknown there is some ground for the 


those dealing 


belief that a certain amount of sabotage 
is taking place. 

Another reason given is the large 
number of untrained people who are 
now working in the milling and flour 
industries. Unintentional carelessness is 
apparently a contributing factor to many 
fires. Regardless of the cause, however, 
the fact remains that much damage is 
taking place in both of these industries, 
and since the product destroyed is one 
of the country’s basic foods every effort 
should be made to overcome this situa- 
tion. 

Recently an insurance company spe- 
cializing in these industries suggested 
that management should take more care 
than ever before in watching fire hazards 
in their plants, due to the fact that in- 
experienced help is not coping ade- 
quately with existing dangers. ‘This 
seems to be sound advice, and all whole- 
sale flour distributors should watch care- 
fully the conditions of their warehouses 
to see that they are kept free of fire 
dangers. Even though stocks may be 
covered by insurance, the main thing 
is to conserve our food supplies. In this 
all flour distributors have a definite 
responsibility. 


Wholesale Volume High 
° 


The present average dollar sale of 
wholesale grocers, according to the 
American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion, is running approximately 10% 
ahead of the corresponding period last 
year. Availability of more merchandise 
would make this figure even higher, as 
some grocers report a decline in sales 
because of shortages. 

Those food distributors who were far- 
sighted enough in the years gone by to 
emphasize flour in their businesses are 
in a particularly fortunate position, as 
this is the one commodity for which 
shortages have not yet appeared. How- 
ever, the country’s wheat stock is by 
no means inexhaustible. It is constant- 
ly being put to more new uses, and the 
time has come to consider whether it is 
not more important as the base for our 
most necessary food, bread, than it pos- 
sibly is for other purposes. Flour dis- 
tributors should study this question care- 
fully, as it may be an important issue 
as time goes on. 


igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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FREE MARKETS FOR AGRICULTURE 


From an Address by Philip R. 
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O’Brien, President Chicago 


Board of Trade, Before the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


OR three years I have been preach- 

ing the gospel of free markets for 
agricultural products. The phrase, free 
markets, has a somewhat broader im- 
plication than the term would imply. 
One must view free markets as the eter- 
nal right of free men to bargain for the 
full value of the products of their labor. 
Free markets are the American way 
of business, Free markets are the key- 
stone of progress. They are the in- 
spiration of personal initiative, whether 
they pertain to agricultural products 
or to any other article of commerce. 

Many of you men in branches of the 
agricultural trades—the country and ter- 
mina! elevator operator, the feed manu- 
facturer and the processor—have not 
felt the tightening controls of bureau- 
cracy to the extent experienced in the 
open agricultural markets. You still 
are permitted to handle and trade in 
some of the grains, marketing of which 
has heen taken over largely by the gov- 
ernment. This gradual taking over of 
the markets has helped neither producer 
nor consumer, but has only contributed 


~ 


to the general confusion. 

Lei it not be said that the fight for 
preservation of free markets is a step in 
opposition to the war food program. 
To such 
things we all pledge our utmost support. 
But the war food program is insepar- 
ably tied to the feed program, and the 
general feed program can be carried out 
more effectively by those with long years 
of training in the marketing of feed and 


That program must not fail. 


food crops than is possible by bureau- 
cratic direction from Washington. 

For the past two months, I have 
worked as a farm-hand in the fields of 
my Wisconsin farm. Men learn a lot 
through labor of from 12 to 14 hours 
a day under a summer sun. It has 
been said that the farmer is an _ indi- 
vidualist and somewhat of a philosopher. 
Long hours of working in silence gives 
one a chance to think and to visualize 
the over-all situation. Farm work also 
throws one into close contact with other 
farmers. In these contacts I found that 
the farmer is confused. He is confused 
by conflicting policies in Washington. 
He is confused by the endless regula- 
tions, by price ceilings, by inability 
to obtain necessary farm machinery and 
parts, by his inability to obtain experi- 
enced help because such workers have 
been drawn to the more profitable bosom 
of organized labor. To date Washing- 
ton has failed to fathom the true think- 
The farm- 
er, like those of us striving to maintain 
open markets in the confident belief that 
it will aid the war effort, has been 
compelled to take issue on various ques- 
tions with rulings, directives and execu- 
tive orders, some of which are perhaps 


ing of the American farmer. 


necessary to the war economy, but many 
of which seem to have been inspired by 
those particular planners who have their 
tyes trained upon tighter and tighter 
control of the whole agricultural econ- 
omy when the war has finally drawn to 
4 conclusion, 
SUBSIDY PLAN 

Since my return from the farm, I have 

been studying even more closely the 


food plans of the men in Washington 
and am unable to note any pronounced 
effort to veer from a planned economy 
for agriculture. Their obvious effort to 
gain control of production and market- 
ing through a subsidy plan, overwhelm- 
ingly defeated by Congress last spring, 
will take a new form and a new name 


and appear in a new cloak before Con- 
gress this autumn. 

Is such a course essential to the prose- 
cution of the war? Is there actual need 
for corrective action? Looking back over 
the last four years of World War II 
and two years since our entrance into 
the conflict, the price action of com- 


modities relative to national income and 
factory payrolls does not substantiate 
the reasons set forth for such action. 
There must be other reasons. The cry 
of high agricultural prices does not 
square with the record. 

Three years after World War I start- 


(Continued on page 33.) 





%& Here’s how you—yes, YOU—can carry out a 
smashing “pincer movement” against the Axis. Swing 
in on one flank with increased production of war goods! 
Drive in on the other with redoubled purchases of 
War Bonds through your Pay-Roll Savings Plan! 


You're an officer in both of these drives. Your per- 
sonal leadership is equally vital to both. But have you 
followed the progress of your Pay-Roll Savings Plan 
as closely as you have your production? 


Do you know about the new Treasury Department 
quotas for the current Pay-Roll Allotment Drive? 
Quotas running about 50% above the former figures? You 
see, these new quotas are based on the fact that the 
armed forces need more money than ever to win the 
war, while the average worker has more money than 
ever before to spend. Particularly so, on a family in- 
come basis—since in so many families several members 
are working, now. 


Remember, the bond charts of today are the sales 
curves of tomorrow! Not only will these War Bonds 
implement our victory —they’ll guard against inflation, 
and they'll furnish billions of dollars of purchasing 
power to help American business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. 


So get this new family income plan working at once. 
Your local War Finance Committee will give you all 
the details of the new plan. Act today! 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War 
Advertising Council and the U. S. Treasury Department. 


LET’S KEEP ON Backing 


This Space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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FORESEES BRIGHT FUTURE 
FOR PORT OF VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B, C.—Forecast that Van- 
couver will regain its place among the 
leading grain ports of the world when the 
war ends is made by George Bennett, of 
Manville, Alta., chairman of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, the farmer co-operative 
organization with a membership of near- 
ly 50,000 Alberta farmers. The pool 
owns and operates 435 country elevators 
in Alberta, a terminal elevator at Port 
Arthur and No. 1 Pool terminal in 
Vancouver. 

The statement was made during a tour 
of inspection of the pool’s facilities here, 
along with a general survey of the grain 
business. Mr. Bennett believes that ex- 
tensive wheat shipments will leave Can- 
ada for the starving peoples of Europe 
and Asia as soon as hostilities cease and 
that Vancouver will get a substantial 
share of this business. 


The Alberta pool built its No. 1 ter- 
minal in Vancouver 15 years ago and 
is now leasing No. 2 pool terminal from 
the government. This is because the 
Alberta pool figures that Vancouver is 
the natural shipping point for most of 
Alberta’s farming areas. Wheat can be 
shipped through this port on an export 
freight basis at a 3.6c bu saving. Av- 
erage savings in freight in shipping wheat 
from Alberta to Vancouver is about 
2.4¢ bu. 
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ALL OPEN CONTRACTS CLEARED 

Winnirec, Man.—All open wheat fu- 
tures contracts on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange were finally cleared and can- 
celed at the close of trading on Oct. 16, 
on instructions from the Canadian Wheat 
Board. This was provided for in the 
order-in-council suspending wheat fu- 
tures trading. 
how much wheat changed hands in the 
final clearing. 


There was no indication 





LAKE OF THE WOODS REPORT 


Toronto, On1.—Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., which 
closed its year August 31, reported a substantial increase in operating profits in the 
12 months ending with that date of 1943, but higher income and excess profits taxes 
brought its net down to a point considerably under that of the previous year. How- 
ever, the refundable portion of the excess profits tax amounts to the substantial sum 
of $211,168. Net profit is shown at $341,134, compared with $517,059 in 1942, while 
the operating profit was $1,911,015 as against $1,486,311. The tax provision totalled 
$1,226,431, compared with $601,319 in the previous year. The*consolidated balance 
sheet follows: 


oo MIO DCCC eT Te EET MEET EERE TE Pee UC Se Tee ee er eer 
EL, 5s 66a ChE 4.0:40 24 SANKAA CAUSA ERR COL AAAE ESNet eek ees 1 es cewesbedieenes 15,000 
OUND 5 iv cr EKENEAOETS MLE EC ST ESAD S OG O0SHSSaS ORSON ES TENS LAS 2,773,001 
SEE Oe CO ee EEE er EE ee ee he ee te Cr eee yeaa 4,296,688 
OME ac hea VEN ee Nd eWa aSAD C4 e0S 26S S a Needs Chuo ee EN Seda aod OSS 54,819 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax 211,168 
ey SONU «6 5.5 0:60 6 0RN 06665008 4.0.6:0-05:0.0'0.05E) 1080450868 6080658) 04 kOe RA OOS 6,531 
Investment in controlled company : 611,193 
Property account, less depreciation reSOrve. ...c ccc ccccccccccesccccccccccccecees 4,084,097 
Good will 250,000 


$69,786 


ay MR ce BR nce MEET TET L TT CTT LECT UTTATULEP eR CUTE RTT eee re $3,335,000 
a Meee eee TE Pere EP TEETPOPTR TIRE TR TE TERE TL SORT ORT ETT 736,833 
eh a Be CREE CCRT CUT ETRE TICLE CC TTC TTT ee ee eT eT ere eee 818,786 
Seem UR Gem GUN VOR, 2 x 4.3.66 0:666 6088 05 60 60 6000 4.05 .600 6054480595060 Beeetae 149,735 
First mortgage bonds held by the bank as collateral to loans, $2,500,000. 




















Capital stock—147,689 shares of no par value ........cccceeececees 2,953,780 
15,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock of $100 each. 1,500,000 
fg reer ec ere crys re es CT TEE TT PINE T SET CLOT ETC rere TPE er Te rT 2,666,983 
PROCUMEAUIS HPSTCIGN Of SCRE POOH COR asc ccswesrreesacacesveetisvecvccvvcsess 211,168 
$12,372,285 
ee Se. Ee. | BO 6 k6-5-4-6.56 65.00 R CO A068 FSS SSN EEE OS RON O O66 O66 EO8 040009 65500854 $2,608,075 
i: Tek OORT. DHE s 6650 ok ics Cad CURES EWeteasnes $1,911,015 
ea. errr r eter ere rer rere rT rer rT yi ye rr eee ee $154,101 
DODTOCIRLION 2c ccccececrveresesesesonce os Pe 155,316 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes, in- 
cluding refund payable to Commodity Prices 
Stabliiigation .OCorporQtioM ..ccccccsssccececcccer 1,226,431 
ee ee SPIT ECT ER CURT Te Cer re cere 7,542 
TEROCUCIVS GRIGTION. occ cctc iv cervsccevecesacveses 75,893 
RE SD oc65-0-6:0.05.0'0.55 45650505 03054500 000 C RM 79 1,619,365 
$291,650 
Dividends from investment in controlled company............ $47,988 
ee ee ree ee ee ere 1,495 49,483 341,134 
$2,949,209 
Deduct: Dividend on preferred stocK..........000000008 105,000 
Dividend Of COMIMOM SOG 2 os ccsscesvvscccccevse 177,226 282,226 
Matamcs Asis. $1, FOOD cccccsccconcccsvescectsesacesccaesess $2,666,982 


President F. S. Meighen advised shareholders that there will probably be no 
further increase in the refundable portion of the excess profits tax. By arrangement 
with the government the milling industry has surrendered as from Aug. 1, 1943, the 
20% refundable portion of the 100% excess profits tax while in receipt of stabiliza- 
tion funds under price ceiling regulations. The president further said that export 
orders had been and will be very heavy, with Canadian mills giving their fullest 
endeavor to meet requirements, though handicapped by insufficient manpower. The 
company’s subsidiary, the Inter City Baking Co., has maintained its excellent 
financial position. 


THE POSITION OF FLOUR MILLING 


Toronto, ONnt.—Canadian flour mills are now contemplating the results of 
their latest fiscal year, which ended for all the larger companies with August or 
July. In one period of its history July was almost universally the end of the ac- 
counting period for flour mills, thus coinciding with the crop year of those days. 
After the western provinces came into the picture July was found to be too early a 
date since the wheat grown in the west did not ripen until mid-August or later. 
Accordingly the new and larger companies which entered the milling business for the 
sole purpose of grinding western wheat found it more appropriate to carry on their 
accounting period till the new-crop year began. 

It was not until the first great war that this industry was called upon to utilize 
every barrel of capacity it could muster for flour production. War made demands 
upon Canada which could not possibly be met in full. Orders for flour for use of the 
allied powers of that time were available to all and millers themselves fixed thie 
quantities to be produced. As the war advanced quite a lot of new capacity came 
into service and remained active till long after that conflict was over. Canadian 
capacity in 1914 was a matter of 12,000 bbls per 24 hours. When the period of 
expansion closed 15 years later total recorded capacity was 141,000 bbls. This de- 
clined steadily in the thirties until, on the outbreak of present war, it was down to 
90,000 bbls. Moreover, quite a lot of this was idle most of the time. Consumption 
of flour within Canada does not vary much either in war or peace. It is the ex- 
porting trade which fluctuates. 

Production of flour in Canada during the crop year lately closed was on a much 
higher level than in the immediate pre-war years. The amount recorded by thie 
bureau of statistics, Ottawa, for the year was 23,617,538 bbls, an increase over 1941- 
42 of 3,996,099 bbls or about 20%. As compared with the last peace year (1938-39) 
the increase in 1942-43 was 8,104,352 bbls. Before the war production of flour was 
running at less than 15,000,000 bbls per year. 

The beginning of this present new-crop year finds the milling capacity of Can- 
ada pretty much what it was in 1939. No new mills have been built, while some 
plants that might be grinding are unable to do so for want of labor to man their 
crews. There has been talk of action at Ottawa to provide the needed labor for full 
scale operation but so far nothing has come of this. The demand for flour increases 
as the war widens and the needs of civilian populations in warring countries increase. 
At some stage in this process the powers that be in Canada will be forced to take 
a constructive interest in the idea that this country should enlarge its flour production. 
Starvation in many lands with which Canada is in alliance will make this imperative. 
The industry itself will eagerly respond to any such call for service. 


* * * 
A HEALTHY WHEAT MARKET 


Toronto, ONt.—The market for Canadian wheat is now in a healthier state 
than at any time in the last ten years. This is recognized in the fact that the govern- 
ment at Ottawa has been able to justify a decision to raise the official price to parity 
with the cost of living index, the basis upon which all prices for controlled commodities 
are fixed. It was probably to permit and even to encourage such a development that 
the option market at Winnipeg was left open as long as it was. Many demands for 
its elimination were made by western farmers during the period since outbreak of 
war when prices for flour, bread and many other foodstuffs were held under price 
ceilings. 

The order to close the option market at Winnipeg was only issued when the 
open price had passed the point where wheat was worth as much in terms of money 
as the things it would buy. At $1.25 bu for No. 2 northern, Fort William, wheat 
yields the western farmer 56!4c bu over the average price in 19]3-14, the last year, 
before the war of that period began in which normal peacetime factors were in con- 
trol of prices. At $1.25 bu wheat is now worth 101.1% of that basic figure. 

Naturally, there are strongly held differences of opinion as to the wisdom of 
closing the Winnipeg option market. The Grain Exchange itself has gone on record 
against the government’s decision. Its members express a “sincere belief that the 
interest of producers would have been better served by continuation of the open 
market system.” Possibly most members of the government agree with that 
view. The difficulty lay in the fact that there was a ceiling on flour and bread con- 
sumed in Canada and in the further fact that this ceiling is the keystone in a structure 
of price control which is holding off inflation. A break in the ceiling policy would 
wreck all the measures so far taken to keep wages and prices within bounds. 

That an open and untrammelled market for wheat at Winnipeg is necessary to the 
welfare of the Canadian wheat-growing industry in peace times there can hardly 
be any doubt. That matter has been studied exhaustively on many occasions and by 
many competent authorities in the past. The verdict has always been the same 
and it may reasonably be assumed now, even at this stage of the war, that as soon 
as the armed conflict is over and international trade on a normal basis becomes 
possible again the Winnipeg market will be re-opened and given its proper place 
in the commercial economy of Canada. 
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J. G. CARSON ELECTED TO 
HEAD BRITISH IMPORTERS 


Lonpon, Eno.—The annual meeting of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters was held in London on Sept. 28, 
delegates coming from Glasgow, Leith, 
Liverpool and Bristol to confer with the 
London delegates. J. G. Carson, of 
Robert Carson & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
was chosen president in succession to 
E. A. Keay, of Farquhar Bros., Glas- 
gow; F. W. Peach, vice president, and 
A. Vaughan Thomas, treasurer. R. H. 
Vineent, chartered accountant, continues 
as secretary. The delegates were en- 
tertained to luncheon by the London 
Flour Trade Association, an informal 
affair owing to wartime conditions, The 
following members of the flour import- 
ing trade were present: 

F. W. Peach, Mardof, Peach & Co., 
London, president of the London Flour 
Trade Association; R. M. Nicol, Robert 
Neill, Ltd., Glasgow, president of the 
Scottish Flour Trade Association; J. G. 
Carson, Robert Carson & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow, president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers; J. H. 
Pillman, Pillman & Phillips, London, 
member of the Imported Cereals Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Food; E. A. 
Keay, Farquhar Bros., Glasgow; An- 
drew Taylor, Andrew Taylor & Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow; W. R. Law, Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, trade adviser to the flour 
branch of the Cereal Products Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Food; H, J. Law, 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Ltd., Liverpool; 
G. Ravenscroft, Ross T. Smyth & Co., 
Ltd. Liverpool; G. Fraser, Glasgow; 
J. Wilson, Leith; R. Holborrow, Morton 
& Kirkus, Bristol; H. S. Suckling, Pill- 
man & Phillips, Bristol; C. E. Feast, 
C. E Feast & Co., London; E. A. Green, 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London; A. 
Vaughan Thomas, London; R. H. Vin- 
cent, London; M. Stannard, Stannard 
Collins & Co., London. 
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BOARD TAKES OVER OPEN STOCKS 

Winnipec, Man.—All non-board or 
open market stocks of wheat (Western 
Canada Grain Grades) have been taken 
over by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Handling companies, millers, distillers 
and other processors of wheat, feed deal- 
ers, etc., are filling out statements, fur- 
nishing a list of the long and short posi- 
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tion of wheat as at the close of business 
Oct. 16, and other data, After the 
statements have been reecived and 
checked by the board, the companies 
will be requested to invoice and deliver 
these stocks in the usual way. 
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CORN USE IN LEND-LEASE 
PROGRAM HIT AS UNWISE 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The use of corn in 
lend-lease operations at a time when ex- 
treme measures were being taken to 
maintain supplies of that grain for in- 
dustrial and feeding needs in this coun- 
try is criticized by the Chicago Board 
of Trade in a statement issued Oct. 13. 

“Between March and July of this year 
(both inclusive) 2,084,360 bus of corn 
as grain, and 95,027,488 lbs of corn- 
starch were shipped abroad for lend-lease 
account,” the board points out. “Trans- 
lating the cornstarch figures into terms 
of the amount of corn needed to produce 
it, shows that it involved about 2,715,000 
bus. A total of 4,799,431 bus of corn is 
thereby accounted for. The amount in 
itself is not an impressive one, but the 
important point is that these exports 
of corn for lend-lease account were go- 
ing on at a time when the most extreme 
measures were being taken to maintain 
an even partial supply of that grain to 
meet industrial and feeding needs right 
here at home,” the statement continues. 
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CIVILIAN SUPPLY OF RICE 
WILL NOT MEET DEMAND 


D. C.—Rice will be 
available this year to consumers in aver- 
age quantities of the past several years, 
but may not be adequate to meet the 
large demand resulting from increased 
buying power, according to the War 
Food Administration. 





WASHINGTON, 


Under controlled distribution, how- 
ever, states whose populations normally 
eat the most rice will get the most pro- 
portionately. Per capita consumption 
of the southeastern states 
ranges up to 25 lbs a year, while per 
capita use for the United States as 
a whole is only 5 to 6 lbs. 


in several 


Tentative allocations for civilians, 
WEA officials said, have been made on 
the basis of this figure. Demand this 


year is bound to be higher and since 





In the National Donut Month publicity this year, much stress is placed on 
the good job being done by Red Cross “Donuteers” at the front lines. This Army 
Signal Corps photo shows one of these Red Cross Clubmobiles visiting the 
fighting men on the African front. 


rice is not rationed, it will be the re- 
sponsibility of distributors to make cer- 
tain that current stocks are equitably 
distributed and that the supply will be 
spread over the entire season. 

Commercial supplies of rice in the 
United States in 1943-44 are expected to 
total about 20,000,000 pockets (100-lb 
bags)—a record supply. About 9,000,- 
006 pockets, however, must be set aside 
for government requirements, including 
quantities normally shipped to territorial 
possessions, military and other direct war 
uses. 

The quantity of rice available for 
civilian use in the 1943-44 marketing 
season, on the basis of quotas assigned 
to the rice mills, totals approximately 
7,500,000 pockets. U. S. civilian con- 
sumption of rice during the years 1933- 
42 averaged approximately 7,200,000 
pockets. 

In addition to civilian and military 
allotments, approximately 3,500,000 pock- 
ets will be used to meet the requirements 
of western hemisphere countries to which 
U. S. rice normally is exported—prin- 
cipally Cuba and Canada, This quan- 
tity, however, is less than these coun- 
tries would buy if the rice were avail- 
able, WFA officials said. 

While every effort is being made to 
fulfill domestic requirements for rice, it 
was pointed out that production has 
been increased to meet direct war needs 
and that it is necessary to hold civilian 
consumption as close as possible to the 
prewar level. 

The wide variety of foodstuffs avail- 
able in the United States gives civilians 
an opportunity to supplement those foods 
which have become relatively scarce. 
Potatoes will be abundant this year, and 
along with substantial supplies of ce- 
reals other than rice, they can be used 
to supplement rice. Corn meal and grits 
are short, but supplies will be close to 
normal in a month or so. 
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BAKERY EARNINGS LARGER 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., one of the ledding bakery concerns 
of western Canada, with branches 
throughout British Columbia and Al- 
berta, showed a net profit of $103,918 
after all charges, including depreciation 
and taxes, in the fiscal year ending Aug. 
31, 1943. This is equal to $11.36 a 
share on the 5% preferred stock and 
compares with $67,217, or $7.36 a share, 
in the previous year. A substantial re- 
duction in the long-term bank debt, in- 
curred to provide in part for redemp- 
tion of the old bonds, was made during 
the year. . 
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SUSPENDS OPERATIONS FOR DURATION 

WaLia WALLA, WAsu.—-Field activities 
of the Pacific Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Association have been suspended 
for the duration of the war and Willard 
N. Crawford, field secretary of the or- 
ganization, has been granted a leave of 
absence. He now is associated with the 
Food Distribution Administration’s office 
at San Francisco, Cal. 
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DR. F. L. DUNLAP, A.A.C.C. SPEAKER 

Dr. F. L. Dunlap, of Chicago, con- 
sulting chemist for the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., will discuss white vs. 
brown flour at a meeting of the North- 
west Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, in Minneapolis, 
Oct. 22. 
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D. I. WALKER PRESIDENT OF 
CANADIAN MILLERS’ GROUP 


Toronto, Ont.—Business was mostly 
routine at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian National Millers Association, 
held in Montreal on Oct. 13. Election 
to the board of directors resulted as 
follows: 

D. A. Campbell, St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que; R. R. 
Faryon, Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, 
Ont; R. A. Henderson, Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; D. C. Mac- 
Lachlan, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 





D. I. Walker 


. . heads Canadian Miller’s association . . 


Toronto; J. A. McDonald, McDonald 
& Robb, Ltd., Valleyfield, Que; G. A. 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal; J, J. Page, administrator of 


Morris, Ogilvie 


flour and cereal products, Ottawa; C. 
H. G. Short, Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, and D. I. Walker, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 

At the executive meeting D. I. Walk- 
er, president and general manager of 
Western Canada company, was elected 
chairman, succeeding D. C. MacLach- 
lan, president and general manager of 
Maple Leaf company, and R. R. Faryon, 
president and general manager of Quak- 
er Oats Co., was re-elected vice chair- 
man. D. E. Murphy is permanent sec- 
retary. . 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WHEAT BOARD RELEASES PRICES 

Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has released prices for all grades 
of wheat, based on the new initial price 
to producers of $1.25, basis No. 1 
northern in store Fort William and Port 
Arthur. Prices for some of the straight 
grades follow: No. 1 hard, $1.25, No. 1 
northern $1.25, No. 2 northern $1.22, 
No. 3 northern $1.20, No. 4 northern 
$1.15, No. 1 c.w. durum $1.30, No. 2 
c.w. durum $1.28, No. 1 Garnet $1.20, 
No. 1 Alberta red winter $1.35. 





RECORD CROP-YEAR 
FLOUR EXPORT 


Toronto, ONT.—Canadian flour ex- 
ports in the crop year ending with 
July, 1943, totalled 12,726,784 bbls, 
an all-time record. The previous high 
point was in 1923-24, when exports 
amounted to 11,991,000 bbls. 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 














Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss - Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


























EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ duity Cepacity, 5000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 











FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” Rye FLours—Whuirte, Mepium, Dark 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: ‘““ACME,” Indianapolis 
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(Continued from page 29.) 
ed, and six months after we entered that 
war, contract grades of cash corn sold 
as high as $2.36 bu in Chicago. This 
is against the present ceiling of $1.07. 
Nor does this take into consideration the 
difference in our 59c dollar of today. 
At about the same time wheat sold in 
Chicago at $3.43 bu as against the pres- 
ent price around $1.50. Even in May, 
1920, more than a year after the war 
was over, wheat sold in Chicago at over 
$3 bu. The levels today are less than 
50% of the high prices in the last war. 

Just the opposite may be said of 
labor. Wage rates show approximately 
a 45% increase over the peak of World 
War I. Today commodities cost the 
worker the smallest percentage of his 
income in the last 30 years. Even two 
years before the present war started, 
cash wheat sold in Chicago in April, 
1937, at over $1.50 bu, and cash corn 
in the same month at over $1.40. 

In 1937 our national income was $71,- 
566,000,000. The national income for 
1943 is estimated to be over $140,000,- 
000,000. Incidentally, money in circu- 
lation in August, 1939, was $7,143,000,- 
000, while in August, 1943, the figure 
was $18,288,000,000. In face of this, they 
try to tell us that subsidies are neces- 
sary. How can anyone in honesty rec- 
ommend consumer subsidies with the 
greatest national income on record? 

Even taking the cost of living index 
1935-39, basis 100, the July, 1943, figure 
is 123.8. While taking a look at factory 
payrolls, using the same period, 1935-39 
as a basis of 100, we find in June, 1943, 
that they have risen to 317.9. Still we 
are told we need consumer food sub- 
sidies. 

You have all read, time and again, 
about the great leaders of our farm or- 
appearing before congres- 
sional committees, on the air, and before 
All have proclaimed 


ganizations 


large audiences. 
their opposition to this unwanted dole 
which is economic hypocrisy. They have 
torn away the screen and have exposed 
the facts to public view. 

Only recently we have read that direct 
subsidies may not be used widely, but 
that “redemption,” or direct buying and 
selling by the government might take its 
place. Certain governmental agencies 
might make nonrecourse loans directly to 
farmers at levels that would assure pro- 
duction and then immediately set a re- 
demption price below the loan level. 
Again it is intimated that the OPA 
might lower its ceiling to or even under 
the loan price. 

These subterfuges to obtain control of 
the buying and selling, the marketing of 
grain products, are so apparent that we 
wonder why all do not see and recognize 
then for what they are ana make the 
effort necessary to defeat such totali- 
tarian practices. 


SOYBEAN PROGRAM 


Here we might glance at the record 
of these innocent aids to farmers and 
observe the course followed. 

Taking one example of soybeans. On 
Jan. 16, 1942, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture announced that the price for yellow 
Soybeans of high oil content variety 
would be supported. (mind you, sup- 
ported) at not less than $1.60 bu. The 
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price in the Chicago market the day of 
this announcement was $1.90. 

This turned out to be, in effect, a 
fixed price rather than a support price. 
On Feb. 18, 1943, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. issued an order (CCC Order No. 
3) limiting processor, manufacturer and 
feed dealer inventories in soybeans. The 
order prohibited any processor in soy- 
beans, any manufacturer of soybean 
products other than oil or meal, or any 
seed dealer from purchasing soybeans 
of the 1942 crop in an amount in excess 
of the quantity that he would need for 
his processing, manufacturing or seed 


sale requirements for the period ending 
Oct. 10, 1948. This order eliminated the 
possibility of our continuing trading in 
soybeans and on Feb. 20, two days after- 
wards, all our future soybean trades 
were settled on the basis of clearing 
house settlement prices. 

Two days later, on Feb. 22, Prentiss 
Brown issued a maximum price regula- 
tion No. 331, fixing the ceiling price on 
soybeans at $1.66 bu on sales by pro- 
Thus it is seen that a simple 
support price about which many are 
talking today turned out to be a fixed 
maximum price and the privilege of 


ducers. 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 


Bread is the Staff of Lite 
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buying the farmers’ prodyction was de- 
nied to anyone but a processor, manu- 
facturer or dealer. 

It is hard to visualize why every 
producer and everyone in the trade does 
not rise up in arms at such high-handed 
methods. In reading over a copy of 
the 1943 soybean processors contract, 
which I don’t believe has been signed as 
yet, or the order issued, I notice the 
first paragraph of the contract reads: 

“Whereas, the War Food Administra- 
tor by Commodity Credit Corp. Order 
6, issued on Sept. —, 1943, has ordered 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
; By Carroll K. Michener 
HOW VITAMINS LOST THEIR “In order to avoid these difficulties Mc- 


“H.”—A bit ago there was an attempt 
on this page to rationalize the “e” on 
the end of “thiamine” (Stuffed Straights, 
July 21), and in the course of it some 
reference was made to the exactly op- 
posite etymology of the word “vitamin.” 

The name as we now spell it is a 
a term invented 
Up to that 
time the phrase “accessory food sub- 


slight modification of 


about three decades ago. 


stances” had been commonly used to 
designate the “small quantities of un- 
known substances essential to life.” In 
1911 an investigator named Funk, who 
had 


believed that he isolated one of 


these, named it “vitamine.” The prefix 
“vita” (Latin word for life) was chosen 
to suggest the importance of these sub- 
stances to life itself. The last part of 
the word, “amine,” is the name of a 
group of chemical compounds to which 
he thought all such substances belonged. 
This supposition later proved to be 
wrong, but by that time the word was 
already in wide use, since it provided 
a much-needed — general 
Rather than sacrifice such a convenient 


designation. 


” 


term the final “e” was dropped to pre- 


vent the mistaken chemical identifica- 
tion, and the word “vitamin” is now 
established in scientific literature and 


general use. 

A scholarly discussion of this meta- 
morphosis is to be found in the massive 
tome, “The Vitamins,” published by Pro- 
fessor H. C. Shermam and U. S. D. A. 
Chemist S. L. Smith in 1931: 

“The names which best expressed the 
distinctive properties of the three newly 
discovered nutritional esentials were 
perhaps ‘anti-neuritic, ‘antiscorbutic,’ 
‘antiophthalmic’ substance, respectively. 
From the standpoint of food chemistry 
and normal nutrition, however, it seems 
an unnecessary and generally undesir- 
able circumlocution that a substance hav- 
ing an important role in normal proc- 
esses should be named. according to the 
condition which 
absent. 


abnormal arises when 
it is Funk’s term 


vitamine was criticized both because it 


Moreover, 


implies that these substances are amines, 
which is not proven in any case and 
certainly not probable in all, and because 
the choice of ‘vita’ as a designation was 
thought by some to carry an exaggerated 
implication of unique responsibility for 
life and vitality whereas other substances 
such as tryptophane are no less essen- 
tial. But if vita seems to claim too 
much, the designation ‘accessory’ sug- 
gested by Hopkins is certainly too mod- 
est, since an accessory substance would 
ordinarily be judged to be dispensable 
whereas the indispensability of these 
substances is one of their most marked 
characteristics. 


Collum suggested that, until such time 
as chemical names can properly be as- 
signed to them, these substances be 
known by alphabetical designations qual- 
ified only by such statement of their 
solubilities as may seem helpful. In his 
earlier rations of supposedly purified 
foodstuffs McCollum unwittingly fur- 
nished water-soluble vitamin in the lac- 
tose fed. Hence he at first concluded 
that the fat-soluble substance of butter, 
egg-fat, etc., was the only unidentified 
substance essential to normal nutrition. 
Thus this became, in his alphabetical 
terminology, ‘fat-soluble A,’ and _ the 
water-soluble substance which he next 
recognized as essential was designated 
as ‘water-soluble B.’ A little later the 
antiscorbutic substance was included in 
the alphabetical terminology as ‘water- 
soluble C.’ 

“In 1920, Drummond suggested that 
the designations then most common, 
those of Funk and of McCollum, be 
combined and simplified both for con- 
venience and to free them from ques- 
tionable implications as follows: That 
the familiar alphabetical designations be 
retained but without the antecedent 
statements of solubility: and that the 
original designation of Funk be retained 
in part but the final ‘e’ be dropped, so 
that the resulting word vitamin shall 
carry no implication as to the chemical 
constitution of the substance, The three 
substances then recognized as belonging 
to this group thus became vitamin A, 
vitamin B and vitamin C, respectively, 
and the way was left open for any 
others, whose existence might be dem- 
onstrated before they are chemically 
identified, to be added in chronological 
order and in alphabetical sequence in 
one series regardless of solubilities.” 


¥ s¥ 


Now the alphabetical sequence is be- 
coming old-fashioned. The vitamins are 
being given descriptive names of their 
own, based upon characteristics and 
chemical origins. Before this began to 
happen the alphabetical progression had 
reached as far as P—it had gone, in 
fact, to P-P. But then it was found 
that P-P (pellagra-preventing) really 
was a member of the vitamin B family, 
and that its real name was _ nicotinic 
acid. And you all know what happened 
to nicotinic acid. It had a bad repu- 
tation, because of its narcotic origin, 
and the name had to be changed. It now 
goes under the coined and purified ap- 
pellation of niacin. 

Meantime the B family had been grow- 
ing. We are reliably informed that there 
are now nine members, the better known 
ones including thiamine hydrochloride 
(B,), riboflavin (B,), niacin, pyridoxine 
(Bg) and pantothenic acid. The others 


(inositol, biotin, choline and p-amino- 
benzoic acid) are animal nutrition 
factors and their significance in human 
nutrition has not yet been established. 
Odd thing about riboflavin: it used to 
be called vitamin G; then, when it was 
moved over into the B family, it be- 
came B,. Before settling down to its 
present name it temporized with lacto- 
flavin. E’s business monniker is toco- 
pherol, and K is menadoine. Biotin’s al- 
phabetical alias used to be H. 
¥ ¥ 


From all this it can be seen that the 
vitamin business still is very much in a 
state of flux. You can’t even get a serious 
estimate as to the present number of 
them. Many times what seems to be 
a vitamin turns out to be merely a food 
accessory. Six Minneapolis chemists, 
cornered separately, wouldn’t venture to 
state what was the newest authenticated 
vitamin! (But it’s rumored that a big 
milling company is about to bring out 
something tentative if not definitive about 
the whole subject, and maybe that will 
contain all the answers momentarily 
available). Research now seems to be 
turning toward two important points: 
determining what vitamins are necessary 
to human nutrition, and how much. 


Maybe it’s mean to mention it, but a 
current announcement of purchases by the 
War Food Administration reports a trans- 
action in dry soup powder with Dough- 
boy Mills, Inc., made July 27, 1943. Ex- 
plaining its purposes and method, WFA 
says: “These reports of the day-to-day 
purchases enable farmers, handlers, proc- 
essors and others to follow the current 
operations and to know what commodities 


are bought, from whom, what grade and ~ 


at what prices.” Time, probably, is not 
of the essence of some of the announce- 
ments, 


Andy Hunt died a quarter of a 
century ago this month. His memory is 
still green among men and millers. THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER said of him when 
he was gone: “Few men in the history of 
this industry have been held in greater 
affection. ... Asked one day why so 
many people loved Andy Hunt, one of 
his friends replied with simple but dis- 
cerning philosophy that it was because 
he himself loved people.” ... Andrew 
J. Hunt long had been head of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 
His death occurred after his arduous la- 
bors in the wartime control of milling 
were done. He was head of the Kansas 
City office of the Food Administration’s 
Milling Division, The strain of his work 


there contributed greatly to the untimely 
failure of his health. . . . In 1922 Trinity 
Episcopal Church, in Arkansas City, was 


dedicated as the Andrew J. Hunt Me- 
morial, a large portion of the building 
fund being a gift of the milling industry 
subscribed under the leadership of mill- 
ers in the Southwest. It replaced an old- 
er structure which long had served the 
community. Mr. Hunt was an active 
member of the congregation, and served 
for many years as junior warden. A 
bronze tablet, placed prominently in the 
church, commemorates his life and work. 


The a.tist who painted the handsome 
picture that’s being used currently by the 
Bakers of Taystee Bread on their “bloi- 
ter inserts followed the formula of the 
poet pretty faithfully. Back of the loaf 
in the foreground is the snowy flour, and 
back of the flour the mill, and back of 
the mill is the wheat and the shower, and 
the sun and the— But wait a minute. 
Without seeming sacrilegious may it be 
suggested that he has everything in his 
picture but the “Father’s will”? 


“You call it bread... your 
ancestors would have called it cake.” 
This top line in current Anheuser-Busch 
beer advertising, which also strikes the 
note of praise for A-B yeast, is a re- 
minder of something: Do you remember 
how much criticism there was in recent 
years about baker’s bread resembling 
cake? To many people of the old flour- 
salt-water tradition this was a real griev- 
ance. But it seems clear that there is a 
changed attitude today. Possibly the vi- 
tamin and mineral enrichment program 
is to some extent responsible. The very 
word enrichment undoubtedly carries 4 
wider implication than was technically 
intended. Bread today, it may be assumed, 
is richer in the concept of the eater than 
it ever was before—it is indeed more like 
cake. Does anyone seriously propose, now, 
to go back to the leaner bread of earlier 
times ? 


100% AMERICANS.—The hearty gev- 
tleman on the golf links said he had been 
wanting for a long time to be a Rid 
Cross blood donor, but he simply didn't 
have time (it takes about an hour, you 
know, including travel to and from’. 
His companion consoled him. “You ard 
I are doing our share,” I figure, said he, 
“buying and selling war bonds.” . . . Per- 
fect example of total warfare by two 
teetotal Americans. 


British troops in the Mediterranean 
area are provided with white bread in tiie 
field and garrison bakeries. This is prob- 
ably not due to accident, ignorance, over: 
sight or exigency, but to some other rea- 
son. The soldiers like it. 
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Center Nal Fla uring Mills Co. 


r any) a 
. i om, GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


om DEALERS IN 
Wil) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


~ NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN ‘IN THE WORLD 































MILLS wi TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 











“KANSAS EXPANSION ” 


Has a long-time record of gaining and 
holding customer confidence by its 
invariably high and dependable quality. 


Your trial car will please you. 





The WICHITA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Milling Capacity 5,000 sacks WICHITA, KANSAS 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Polar Bear Flour is courteous 
to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 





Ww 
LA GRANGE 
MILLS tins | 





ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’*Makes‘the’*Best*Rye‘Flour’”’ 




















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


he ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 








Jonres-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crrty, Missouri 








MILLING M EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUGiNG’secrion or THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York Nashville Peoria 
— Chicago Enid Galveston 
1 Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


FEEDSTUFFS “n 











: Northwestern 
344 DELAWARE AVENUE One TUS Sent BUFFALO, NEW YORK —The fe eedman’s weekly newspaper Mile 
Staff 
$2.00 PER YEAR 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 118 So. Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. ~ 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 























Minnesota Girt Frour.... . 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins 
Es VLC! Led, and lron 


long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 
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Flour Ceiling Order 
Leaves Wholesalers, 
Retailers in Dilemma 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Resale ceilings which 
were set at levels below the millers’ 
ceiling are responsible for many inquiries 
received by the Millers National Federa- 
tion. The millers’ wholesalers and re- 
tailers are caught in a squeeze as the 
result of the ceilings, one typical exam- 
ple being an instance where a_ whole- 
saler bought flour in the base period 
ending Aug. 5 at $8, when the family 
flour ceiling was $9. The miller’s price 
has now advanced to $9 and the whole- 
saler is willing to pay that price but 
cannot because he is still tied to his own 
resale ceiling based on the $8 purchase. 

Opinion in OPA is divided. Some 
recognize the difficulty confronting the 
distributor when the supplier’s price 
fluctuates under the ceiling but the 
wholesaler’s ceiling is frozen as of a 
particular date. OPA officials also rec- 
ognize the ultimate effect upon the con- 
sumer if products at lower prices are 
discontinued, thereby forcing consumers 
to buy flours which have a higher ceil- 
ing. This group feels that a plan should 
be adopted whereby the distributor may 
follow the manufacturer as long as the 
latter stays under his ceiling price. 

The other view expressed in OPA is 
that even though a price is below the 
ceiling, everything should be done to 
keep it at that level. Reconciling these 
conflicts of opinion is difficult because 
of the great number of products that are 
involved in the problem, and also be- 
cause several branches of OPA have an 
interest in the matter. 

Coincident with the issuance of Amend- 
ment No. 8 to MPR 296 which author- 
ized a differential of 17c per sack for 
flour enriched according to the new 
standards over unenriched flour, OPA 
instructed all its regional offices to treat 
the new enriched flour as a “new item” 
for the purpose of establishing wholesal- 
ers’ and retailers’ ceilings under MPR 
421, 422 and 423. 
salers and retailers who purchase the 


This permits whole- 


new enriched flour to use their first pur- 
as the basis 
of recalculating their ceilings on this 
product. 
any such ceiling as the basis of a new 


chase of this “new item” 
They could not, of course, use 


ceiling on other flours which are not 
enriched at the new levels. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TWIN CITY ALLIED MEN MEET 

Sr. Paut, Minn.—Ray O’Brien, of 
Standard Brands, Inc., St. Paul, was 
elected president of the Twin City Al- 
lied Club at its first meeting of the 
season in St. Paul, Oct. 1. Al Berg- 
strom was elected vice president and 
Robert M. Bates, of the Rapinwax Pa- 
per Co., secretary-treasurer. Directors 
elected were C. Bergenthal, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., James E. Trow, 
Atkinson Milling Co., and Eugene Maas, 
Maas-Keefe Co. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 
16, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 


Baltimore ....... 110 

BOstom oc cccccces 1,079 oa ca es 

Buffalo: ....ccces 2,013 1,166 111 642 
REORE .ccccces 260 309 =. ‘% 

Dulethe ...ccccees +s ‘a os 104 

Mew Fel .ciccs 655 o% ee ee 
Afloat ...-..-+. 400 

Philadelphia .... 379 ee ee Ke 

Lakes .....ccee- 1,063 236 as 660 








THERM ccccuses 5,959 1,711 111 1,406 





TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Fine flours milled from the 
cream of this great Kansas 


wheatfield by millers who 


prize their quality and qual- 
ity-reputation above every 
transient advantage. 


Dependable quality and 
value at fair price. 


a 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 

















FEEDSTUFFS... 


DOMINANT IN ITS FIELD 


NEWS—MARKETS—REVIEWS—WHAT’S NEW IN FEED MIX- 
ING AND MERCHANDISING 


Complete Coverage Advertising Rates Upon Request 
WEEKLY $2.00 PER YEAR 


F E E D “ T OU F F ~ ™= 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Burlap, Cotton 
and Paper Bags 


| OF THINGS TO COME 


Garnered at the harvest’s peak, tons upon tons of agricultural 
crops will be harvested during the months to come. After 
processing into flour and feed, much of this vital supply will 
be entrusted to the safe-keeping of M. J. Neahr & Company 
Textile Bags—bags with a reputation for economy and 
protection in storage and transportation of flour and feed. 
M. J. Neahr & Company have been making quality bags since 1855. 





oe re 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 
The Chicago Bag Factory Since 1855 Pia 


laine ae ct cal 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 

BOAT-LOAD 

eee 

Any Where 
Any Time 











INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











KANSAS WHEATS WIN IN 
REGIONAL QUALITY SHOW 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas-grown Tur- 
key, Tenmarg and Comanche wheat sam- 
ples won four of the eight prizes in 
the Wheat Quality contest held in con- 
nection with the American Royal Market 
Live Stock Show last week. The three 
ranking entries came from southwest 
Kansas. There were 22 entries from five 
states—Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

All samples were milled by Walter R. 
Urban in the Omaha Grain Exchange 
Laboratory. Baking tests were made by 
Elmer Modeer, St. Joseph (Mo.) Test- 
ing Laboratory. Dr. John H. Parker, 
director of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, Manhattan, had gen- 
eral charge of the milling and baking 
contest. 

All entries graded No. 1 dark hard, 
and had test weights ranging from 60.1 
to 63.8 lbs, Protein in the wheat varied 
from 13.40 to 15.65%. Ash in the flour 
ranged from 0.36 to 0.47%. Other points 
included in the score card used by the 
experimental miller and baker and con- 
sidered by the third judge, Perie Rum- 
old, chief chemist, Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, included flour yield, flour 
color, absorption, loaf volume, texture 
and color of crumb. Dough mixing 
curves were made to give the judges 
a “picture” of gluten strength of the 
different samples. 

A sample of Tenmarq, grown by Harry 
Smith of Richfield, Kansas, was award- 
ed first prize of $25. Second prize, $15, 
went to U. G. Balderson of Dodge City 
for his sample of Comanche, a cross 
between Tenmarq and a Turkey type 
wheat. Third prize of $10 was won by 
J. W. Bissitt of Hugoton, Kansas, with 
a sample of Turkey wheat. 

Twenty of the 22 samples graded “very 
good” to “excellent” in baking quality, 
Mr. Modeer reported. The wheat quality 
contest is sponsored jointly by the Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Chamber of Commerce 
and the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
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BUSINESS DISCONTINUED 
BY CROWE BAKING CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Crowe Baking Co., 
Kansas City, has discontinued business 
and Martin Crowe, Jr. head of the 
company has joined Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. as special sales representative, it 
was learned this week. The Crowe plant 
and equipment probably will be for sale 
within a week. Mr. Crowe takes with 
him to the Interstate company a large 
share of the restaurant and institutional 
business he had in the Kansas City met- 
ropolitan area. 
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BUYS HOMEWOOD ELEVATOR 

Perryssurc, Onto.—George E. Per- 
kins, manager of the Perrysburg Grain 
& Supply Association, has purchased the 
Homewood Elevator, south of Monclova, 
Ohio, on the Wabash Railroad. It has 
a capacity of 8,500 bus. Mr. Perkins 
will continue as manager of the Perrys- 
burg elevator, a position he has held 
for 23 years. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
Shipments of millfeed. from Minneapo- 
lis during September were 79,230 tons, 
screenings 6,180 and linseed meal 20,490. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 
RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 




















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











PROMPT *» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVI 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Shortage of Corn and 
Millfeeds Is Forcing 
Ground Grains Up 


Kansas City, Mo.—With corn still ex- 
tremely hard to find, bran and shorts 
scarce and feed wheat rapidly disap- 
pearing from the feed manufacturers’ 
picture, attention is being focused di- 
rectly upon pulverized grains of all 
types. 

Largely because of the scarcities, the 
markets on other grains have surged up- 
ward to levels that may become pro- 
hibitive to feeders. For instance, open 
market “free wheat” has become a com- 
petitor with coarse grains in the feed 
business. The following prices, figured 
on the basis of Kansas City market, 
Oct. 14, show what is going on: 


Per ton 


Beane. “Gee”. WHER .cccccenvecvcs $59.00 
SE OE Nino kb a06 000 66eebc0etsees 59.50 
SC NE caboncdaecciveseseceece 57.50 
Ground sorghum grains ............. 57.00 
Ground feed wheat (unavailable).... 43.65 
I IO 6 A. 0'6:6-:0.0 86400 66868 36.50 
ROW BIMES BOGE cocci cccccecccions 47.50 


All quotations sacked, car lots. 

These prices show better than ‘any- 
thing else where the pressure was auto- 
matically applied on the market when 
corn became bottled up and millfeeds 
failed to supply the needs. The trend 
now is for feed manufacturers to for- 
get what they were paying for feed 
wheat and buy wheat on the open mar- 
ket, to buy low grade flour, kafir and 
milo and anything else that makes feed. 

Corn at the Kansas City ceiling of 
about $1.08 would figure, when ground 
and sacked, at about $46.75 ton. Per- 
haps, the feed men say, the markets on 
other grains themselves are enough to 
cause corn raisers and feeders to “hoard” 
their low priced corn harvest. 
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FEED TRADE TO GET CORN 
AFTER STOCKS ARE BUILT; 
PRICE MEASURE AWAITED 


WasHiInoton, D. C.—The WFA, 
through voluntary action by the wet and 
dry corn processing industry, is trying 
to build up a four weeks’ supply of 
grain for each plant made available 
from current marketings. As soon as 
each plant has built up its stocks, the 
WFA plans to release corn for sale to 
mixed feed manufacturers and other 
processors, holding back some as a 
stockpile in case of another emergency. 

WFA officials explained that as each 
processor obtains his four weeks’ sup- 
ply he will be encouraged to defer ad- 
ditional purchases in favor of some 
other processor whose stocks are equal 
to a three weeks’ supply or less. Al- 
though corn is reported now to be mov- 
ing to processors rapidly, it does not 
mean that mixers will be able to obtain 
supplies readily, officials declared. No 
indication was given as to when par- 
ticipation in the distribution could be 
expected. 
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SQUIBB NET EARNINGS SLIGHTLY UP 
New York, N. Y.—E. R, Squibb & 
Sons, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
showed total net earnings $2,455,388, 
compared with $2,432,386 in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Sales for the year showed 
an increase of $9,445,836, but increased 
federal income tax payments, higher 
costs and other items of operation, 
brought net earnings to only slightly 
higher figures than the previous year. 











GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 





for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
















HAMMOND 
OVERSEAS BAGS 


f 
Strong, rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips including 
outer wall of Wet Strength Kraft, two walls of Asphalt 
Laminated Kraft, waterproof glue and wax-dipped bot- 
toms; complying with all Army and Navy specifications. 

Thousands are now serving our Armed Forces on 
every front. We can serve you—promptly. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


PERRIER 
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ARCHER: -DANT ELS-/" i LE 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 



















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT, 


“BLODGETT’S” 
| RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
























J. Sidney Johnson 


... food fights for freedom... 


J. Sidney Johnson, manager of the Mer- 
chandising division of the National Bis- 
cuit Co.’s general sales department in 
New York, has been appointed to handle 
trade contacts in the Food Fights for 
Freedom campaign. This campaign is 
being conducted by the War Food Ad- 
ministration in co-operation with the War 
Advertising Council to invite the co-oper- 
ation of the housewives of America to 
produce, to conserve, to share and to play 
square with America’s number one weap- 
on, food. Mr. Johnson’s assignment will 


include contacting independent retail 


grocers, voluntary and co-operative groups 





FLOUR TRADE CALLERS 

Carrol S. Wamsley, of Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, and J. B. Chisholm, of At- 
lanta, in charge of the southeastern 
sales of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
visited in Nashville last week among 
the flour trade. 
AT RATE HEARING 

Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., Nash- 
ville, attended a rate hearing in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, last week in the interest 
of his association. 
CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: H. G. Stinnett, Harvest Queen 
Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas; 
D. W. Coleman, Clell Coleman & Sons, 
Burgin, Ky; R. W. Goodell, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


MRS. SOWDEN RECOVERING 
Mrs. Ralph C. Sowden, wife of the 
president of New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, is recovering sat- 
isfactorily from a major operation per- 
formed recently at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Kansas City. Mr. Sowden is staying in 
Kansas City while Mrs. Sowden is in 
the hospital. 
WITH MANHATTAN TRADE 
Harry C. Lautensack, vice president 


Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo (Eastern 
Division General Mills, Inc.), visited 


Sgt. Milo G. Nelson 
. missing in action . 


and corporate chains to secure their co- 
operation in furthering the Food Fights 
for Freedom program. 

News has reached his mother, Mrs. 
Malinda Nelson, that her son, Sgt. Milo 
G. Nelson, formerly in the employ of 
THe NortTHWESTERN MILLER, is missing 
in action following the raid over the oil 
fields of Ploesti, Roumania, on Aug. 1. 
He joined the service on June 30, 1942, 
and went overseas on May 15, 1943. He 
did extensive flying over enemy territory 
before taking off on the great Roumanian 
adventure. His wife lives in Superior, 
Wis. 


erdonal & 


on the New York Produce Exchange 
floor last week. 

W. H. Bowman, vice president and 
sales manager Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, was another out-of-towner on 
*change, the guest of Joseph F. Ullrich. 

F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president at 
Buffalo, and A. E. Fairney, eastern sales 
Milling 
Co., called on the New York flour trade. 


manager Commander-Larabee 


CIVIC LEADER 

R. W. Vance, manager for the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, at 
the Kingman, Kansas, plant, has been 
elected president of the Kingman Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
IN NEW YORK 

Austin Morton, district sales manager, 
and Rowland J. Clark, chief chemist, of 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, were callers at the New 
York office of Tue Norruwestrern MItLr- 
ER last week. 


IN CENTRAL STATES 

E. J. Quinn, vice president, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is spending the week in central states 
territory. 


INCOURAGES COURTESY 

C. C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, direc- 
tor of sales for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., has announced that the Oklahoma 
City Sales Executives Club, of which he 
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E. 8S. Wagner 


. for a second term . 


E. S, Wagner, of Wagner-Reget Co., 
Chicago, was re-elected president of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors at its annual meeting, Sept. 23. Mr. 
Wagner’s has been a longtime afhliation 
with the flour trade. Specifically, he was 
for many years an executive with the 
Star and Crescent Milling Co., Chicago. 
Next in line was his appointment as di- 
rector of traffic for the Millers National 
Federation. This position was followed 
by a connection with the Chicago office 
of the Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co., 
severed in 1932 when he organized with 
J. E. Fagan the Wagner-Fagan Co., a 
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Corp. Elizabeth Reynolds 
. spends furlough in Atlanta .. 


flour brokerage business. In 1939 Mr. 
Wagner purchased the interests of his 
partner, took on another associate, John 
Reget, and continued operation of the 
business under its present name. 

“Even though time is short, flour, feed 
and baking are still on my mind plenty,” 
writes Corp. Elizabeth Reynolds, WAC 
from Daytona Beach, Fla. Corp. Reynolds, 
who before she enlisted in the WAC was 
the Atlanta correspondent for THE Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER, recently spent her first 
furlough in Atlanta making the rounds 
of the trade again and renewing old 
acquaintances. 





is president, has inaugurated a unique 
campaign to encourage extra courtesy 
for all city establishments. A “mystery 
shopper” leaves a card and a dollar bill 
as reward to a clerk or person showing 
unusual courtesy to the customer. The 
most courteous sales and service people 
will be given a $25 war bond at the 
close of the campaign. 


A GRANDFATHER 

Nathan Silbert, of D. F. Silbert & 
Co., Boston flour brokers, became a 
grandfather last week when his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Bernard Bandar, presented 
him with a young granddaughter. 


ON FEDERATION BUSINESS 


F. A. Smith, of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
last week. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 


Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and J. R. Mulroy, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, III. 


GOVERNOR’S MISSION 


Oklahoma’s governor, Robert S. Kerr, 
accompanied by Mrs. Kerr and a retinue 
of some 18 state officials and newspaper 
men, left Oct. 13 for Washington and 
New York in the state’s interests. In 
Washington, Governor Kerr will try to 
ease the feed situation in the state, and 





in New York his main mission will be 
to laud the superiority of Oklahoma 
sorghum and Oklahoma flour, with Mayor 
La Guardia as honor guest. 


JOHN FERGUS IN ARMY 


John Fergus, manager of the New 
York office of the Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Omaha, is now in the army, stationed 
temporarily at Camp Upton. During 
his absence in the service, the sales force 
consists of E. St. John Robinson and 
Ernest Horstmann. 


FEEL THE SQUEEZE 


Ward W. Miller, of Chicago, eastern 
sales manager for the Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc. W. W. Cavagna, 
broker, Cincinnati, and E. A. McDon- 
ald, broker, Owosso, Mich., were in To- 
ledo recently and all reported millers 
feeling the price squeeze and many with- 
drawing offers. 


PROMOTIONS 


Recent promotions announced by the 
War Department included that of Major 
Andrew J. Bentley and Major Charles 
L. Campbell to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. They are officers in the sub- 
sistence branch of the quartermaster 
corps, and both served in World War I. 
Colonel Bentley, who re-entered the serv- 
ice in June, 1942, as a major, was for- 
merly vice president of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., New York. 
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Before being commissioned in August, 
1942, Colonel Campbell was vice presi- 
dent of General Foods Corp. 
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BOY CONFESSES MILL FIRE 

Porttanp, Orecon.—An_ 18-year-old 
boy set fire to the Diamond Flour Mills 
at The Dalles, totally destroyed by fire 
a week ago. The mill, owned by Kerr 
Gifford & Co. of Portland, 
warehouses, with grain, was valued at 
$100,000. The youth confessed that he 
had been chased off the property by 
employees of the milling company, and 
he became at them. Kerr Gif- 
ford & Co. is considering rebuilding. 
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WPB, WFA INTERVIEWING 
WHOLESALERS, RETAILERS 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Wholesalers and 
retailers of the United States have been 
invited to report, by interview, their 
distribution problems to representatives 
of the War Food Administration and 
the War Production Board’s Office of 
Civilian Requirements. 





Interviews are being held at 20 se- 
lected cities that represent each variety 
of trading area and that are accessible 
to every merchant in the country. Pur- 
pose of the interviews is to determine 
problems in the flow of available civil- 
ian goods and the effectiveness of the 
civilian distributive system under war- 
time conditions. Particular attention is 
given to whatever changes may have 
occurred in the flow of essential civilian 
goods through the channels of distribu- 
tion to ultimate consumers. 

The project is being conducted jointly 
because both agencies wish to obtain the 
same type of information. The Food 
Distribution Administration of WFA 
conducts interviews with food merchants 
and OCR representatives interview all 
others. 

Information is being sought to aid in 
determining how ad- 
justed their business methods to meet 
wartime conditions and in deciding what 
governmental action, if any, should be 
considered to assure that goods will be 
distributed to promote most effective 
prosecution of the war. The results of 
these investigations among distributors 
will be directly related to the results of 
similar inquiries conducted among pro- 
ducers. 


merchants have 
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LINSEED MEAL PURCHASED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Food Dis- 
tribution Administration on Sept. 29 
bought 160,000 Ibs of linseed meal from 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, at $45.50 ton. 
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WILLIAM ARNDT, SR. 

William Arndt, Sr., 68, pioneer miller 
and identified with the Arndt Bros., 
Inc., flour, feed and wholesale grocery 
firm at Sheboygan, Wis., for more than 
50 years, died Oct. 16. Vice president 
of the firm at the time of his death, Mr. 
Arndt played an important part in de- 
veloping the company to one of the 
largest distributors in his area. He 
started learning the milling business 
from his father at the age of 15, work- 
ing at the mill while attending school. 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


FLOUR BAG STANDARDIZER 
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[* is always of benefit to an industry 
to deal with men in war agencies 
who have had practical knowledge of 
the particular business involved. Such 
an official is Jean E. Zeller, chief of the 
textile and paper bag section of the con- 
tainers branch of the War Production 
Board. 

Author of Order M-221, covering 
standardization of flour bag sizes as well 
as package limitations for other com- 
modities, Mr. Zeller brings to the WPB 
a background, not only of practical mill- 
ing operations, but of the distribution 
end as well. Also he has operated a 
business of his own and appreciates the 
responsibiilties which come from direct 
contact with the ultimate consumer. ~ 

A farm boy turned business man and 
then government official is the triple 
story of Jean Zeller. Born seven miles 
from Sullivan, Ind., he first acquired a 
knowledge of readin’, ’riting and ’rith- 
metic from the intimate attention which 
country school marms can devote to their 
classes. The Zeller family moved into 
the great wheat state of Kansas when 
Jean was still of school age, and he 
graduated from the public and _ high 
schools of Kansas City before taking a 
two-year course in a business college to 
equip him for the busy career he has 
followed since. 

Mr. Zeller’s first job was with the 
Southwestern Milling Co., a subsidiary 
of the Standard Milling Co., which he 
joined in April, 1918. A year later he 
became purchasing agent for the com- 
pany. In 1921 he aided Professor J. B. 
Morgan in organizing night school classes 
in practical milling for office employees 
of the milling industry in the Kansas 
City area—the first school of its kind. 

While vice president of the National 


By Emmet Dougherty 





Jean E. Zeller 


. . practical knowledge . . 


Association of Purchasing Agents Mr. 
Zeller was transferred from the Kansas 
City area in May, 1932, to have charge 
of purchases for the Standard Milling 
Co.’s group of mills, which later moved 
its headquarters to Chicago. Mr. Zeller 
remained with that firm until May, 1939, 
when he resigned to engage in private 
business of his own. 

Always fond of fishing and hunting, 
the Indiana born-Kansas raised milling 
official picked out Minnesota as provid- 
ing these recreations abundantly, and he 
purchased an automotive and household 
appliance businesss in the heart of the 
Minneapolis downtown business district 
to settle down to a career of active con- 
tact with John Q. Public. 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor, however, 
Mr. Zeller had the opportunity to sell 
out his Minneapolis business, and join 
the war forces then converging on Wash- 
ington. He was called to the War Pro- 
duction Board to work in the container 
division of that organization which then 
was enduring what might be termed 
Ultimately Mr. Zeller’s 
knowledge of distribution and milling 
and packaging generally was recognized 
by WPB which delegated to him the task 
of writing what eventually became the 
present control over commodity packing. 


“growing pains.” 


First designed as a conservation unit 
and later broadened to set up standards 
for all packages, the textile and bag 
section of the container’s branch now 
exerts controls over cellophane, glassine, 
plastics, waxed and kraft papers and 
textiles for packaging—everything from 
bandage envelopes which carry relief to 
the war injured to moisture-proof cov- 
ers for tank protection for overseas ship- 
ment. Boxcar liners, grocery and spe- 
cialty bags also come under the order 
which Mr. Zeller has evolved. 

“When I came to WPB a year and 
a half ago,” said Mr. Zeller, “we started 
conserving materials which was our chief 
task. It was necessary to advise manu- 
facturers to package in substitutes of 
all scarce materials. Now some com- 
panies find it necessary to susbtitute for 
the original substitutes, but with the con- 
tinued co-operation of industry, our 
packaging problems are being lessened 
to some extent in the bag department.” 

Mr. Zeller observed his twenty-seventh 
year of married life last September, and 
his pride and joy is Jean E. Zeller, Jr., 
a University of Minnesota graduate who 
is now employed in the engineering de- 
partment of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 





He learned the trade in the historic Pig- 
eon River Roller Mills, erected in 1845 
and which later became Arndt’s Mill. 
His father acquired the business in 1868 
and in 1901 William and his brother, 
the late R. W. Arndt, became owners. 
In 1911 the brothers erected a modern 
grain elevator operated in conjunction 
with their milling business, and in 1918 
moved to their present location on Calu- 
met Drive. 
one son, William, Jr., who is now manag- 
er of the company. Funeral services 
were held Oct. 19. 


Surviving are his wife and 


HAROLD E. HUBER 


Harold E. Huber, 59, veteran seeds- 
man with 40 years’ experience in the 
seed business, died recently at St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Louisville, after a year’s 
illness. At the time of his death he was 
president and owner of the Huber Seed 
Co., Louisville. 

HIRSH MANISCHEWITZ 

Rabbi Hirsh Manischewitz, vice presi- 
dent of the B. Manischewitz Baking Co., 
Jersey City, large matzos bakers, died 
of a heart attack at the age of 52 while 
attending Yom Kippur services in the 
synagogue of Congregation Ohab Zedek 


on Oct. 10. Rabbi Manischewitz was 
born in this country but educated in 
Palestine and during his stay there he 
founded associations for the relief of 
the sick and poor. He _ represented 
more than 30 organizations of higher 
learning in Europe and Palestine and 
was a leader of orthodox Jewry. The 
funeral services were attended by rep- 
resentative educational leaders and rab- 
bis from New York and New Jersey. 


MRS. JOHN FAULDS 


Mrs. John Faulds, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Faulds Oven & Equipment 
Co., Chicago, died Oct. 13, aged 73. She 
is survived by her husband, two sons, 
Douglas and Roy. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN FEEDERS OBTAIN 
NO CORN, HANDLERS SAY 


New York, N. Y.—The provision in 
the War Food Administration program 
that 20% of corn purchases may be re- 
sold for feeding and feed manufacturing 
is not helping to supply eastern feed 
requirements, because it is impossible 
to determine whether the deduction al- 
ready has been made by originating 





country elevators, operators in this area 
state. 

Terminal elevators are refusing to sell 
any corn for feed use for fear of violating 
the ruling that 80% of the corn move- 
ment must go to war industries. 

Members of the New York Produce 
Exchange suggested an amendment to 
the WFA to permit terminal grain ele- 
vators to sell 20% of their corn re- 
ceipts, irrespective of the origin, to 
the eastern territory for feed and feed 
manufacturing purposes as otherwise the 
program would be entirely inoperative 
so far as eastern users were concerned. 

It was also suggested that the WFA 
be requested to amend the program to 
permit elevators, after satisfying the re- 
quirements of war industries, to sell 
surplus corn purchased thereafter in 
the eastern territory for feed purposes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW FREIGHT CAR QUOTA 
WasHinoton, D. C.—Tentative quota 
of 15,983 new freight cars for 1944, in- 
cluding 4,080 box cars, has been an- 
nounced by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Of the total, 10,122 are for 
delivery in the first quarter, 4,456 in 

the second, and 1,405 in the third. 
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winter short patent $4.16, soft winter ers clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard winter lum 

straights $4.11. bakers short patent $3.73@3.83, standard $4.8 

New York: Although mills are out of the Patent $3.62@3.75, straight $3.55@3.65; fam- Vv 

market on popular grades of high gluten ily short patent $3.88@4.07, fancy patent unc 

and standard flours, some sales closed. on $3-85, special patent $3.75, low protein 95% Sade 

FE spring standards, and clears taken in good $3.57@3.67; soft wheat 95% $4.22@4.35, and 

amounts wherever available. Brokers who traight $4.13@4.24, fancy cut-off $3.72@ thr 

ordinarily do not feature short patents re- 3-86, short patent $4.86@5.07, soft wheat the; 

port moderate sales of both spring and Kan- ‘family short patent $4.92@5.12. gov 

- sas grades, making for continued availa- Nashville: Business good. Strength in her 

bility of clears. Good contracts on Pacific market has stimulated interest and _ buyers exp 

Coast cake flours indicated with eastern who do not make bookings pick up a LD 

in a : and Midwests difficult-to-impossible to ob- few cars of flour. Flour mills and brokers tive 

mills sold 92% of capacity and a year ago tain. In some quarters jobbing business say difficulty now is not in selling flour Bal 
fo. stopped, as prices pass ceilings, even though but in producing sufficient amounts for re- 

U. S. FLOI IR MARKET Most of the larger companies claim to mills able to make some offers. Some com- quirements. Sales consist almost entirely red 
be out of the market entirely, except on plaint over slowness by mills in getting of better grades, both soft and hard wheat, lev 
oa — _ — — whole btn flour out while shipping directions from the and are usually for distributed 30-, 60- or ton: 
our ané .c.l. business from warehouse buyer active. 90-day shipment Outbound shipments to 

‘ : 3 . at 

™ an a ane ” - stoc ». They are siege J down business Quotations Oct. 15: spring short patents buyers in South and Southeast good and Pp > 
ansas se f mite by ce ngs, . l every day at full ceiling limits because it is $3.83@3.86, clears $3.65@3.75, southwestern while most of these consist of shipping di- lie 
selling regul arly to eastern buyers at their unprofitable at present wheat levels. This short patents $3.81@3.87, clears $3.31@3.50, rections against older contracts, these buy- = 
aoa Soca ed _ rd nee eto applies to even lLc.l. business, soft winter straights (Pacific Coast) $4.12 ers pick up a few lots and in a few in- pa 
as eae tee g Po pen arin soo dae Shipping directions agyareatiy wor epee @ 4.22. stances make some “nice sized” bookings. por 

: aC 96% y 2e ed. Some companies well situate n 8 Local bakers eport n ne zs 

20% a year ago. respect while others, equally important in Boston: Business almost entirely dried up; of “any size. Laguee pakers OO ane — 

Generously sprinkled in the sales were size, really concerned over their inability to [9 Pressure to sell by mill agents and no 4, ome time and only sales are of one and 

some healthy army orders that brought up get instructions from their customers. demand from buyers. The majority of two car lots of special grades on which 

the percentage. Millers frankly say that Quotations Oct. 19: established brands ™lls out of the market. Price ceilings © cyopiies are running low. Flour prices N 

labor shortage, ceiling bottlenecks and pro- short patent $3.40@3.44, spring first patent "°t high enough to give a sufficient mar- ‘trong Quotations Oct. 16: soft winte: 

duction worries keep them in a position of  $3.32@3.34, standard ‘patent $3.27@3.30, 8!". | At the same time buyers, particularly neat’ short patent family flour $5@5.10 — 

not seeking business. However, anxious fancy clear $3.37@3.40, first clear $3.13@ ‘0, the baking trade, are entirely disinter- c:ongard patent $4.80@5, straight $4.65@ 

bakers who do not want to be caught with- 3.17, second clear $2.68@2.72, whole wheat Sted since they have all the flour they 439° Gears $4.45@4.65, hard winter wheat 

out flour if ceiling situation is not cor- ¢3.40@3.44, — for the aon Fe ng 7 short patent $4.65@4.85, standard patent y 

rected are buying as much as they can : minimum quantities of bread patents an > 7 -— - era 

without pushing thelr bookings too far in Interior mills, including Duluth: Another soft winter types, but aggregate is light. jhe ie 7 rer winter high patent pastry pon 
byt dyad quiet week so far as new domestic sales family types move slowly, retailers report- our $4.90@5.10. tio! 
Clears showing somewhat firmer tone ®@ concerned. Wheat prices at a point ing no improvement in consumer sales. PACIFIC COAST but 
after several weeks of sloppy action. Feed where sales of high gluten bakery flours ghipping directions normal. Quotations Oct. - 
millers, specialty manufacturers and even fe impossible on account of ceilings, so 16; spring high glutens $3.98@4.05, short Guasitoe Wenetente femeen Vary much the nes 
bakers taking on more clears than usual as mills concentrating their efforts on getting patent $3.82@3.88, standard patent $3.72@ an aan ae ee me 
they find they can buy almost any grade Sipping directions, | Heavy run right now 3.82, frat clear °$3.60@3.10,” southwestern at"noar capacity on eastern business. “Const ae 
v7 § Fy 5 . 5 
at $45@ 50 ton. ie: old bookings and relieve acute millfeed sit- short patent $3.85@3.90, standard patent mills show a steady operation of about 70% mo 
Export business almost nil. Operations ati $3.75@3.85, Texas short patent $3.82@3.90, O° capacity and have an excellent backloz shi 
are to the limit of ability to run. uation. THE CENTRAL WEST standard patent $3.72@3.80, soft winter 4° orders for the army and ndvy as well ao $37 
Quotations Oct. 16: established brands . e patent $4.10@4.15, straight $3.90@4.10, clear some lend-lease business which will aasure < 
family flour $4@4.10, bakers short patent Chicago: Business has slowed up, sales  $3.80@3.90. a steady run for enme tine tations 
$3.40@3.50 and $3.35@3.40, straight grade scattered and chiefly in one car and 1,500- : : i mon = 
$3.30@3.35, first clear $2,454 2.65, second bbl lots. However, most mills are out of Philadelphia: Market very firm. Demand fob. Seattle of Tacoma, Oct. 16: family = 
oor’ $2.40@2.60,. lew grade "s2'30@ 2.45, the market due to strong wheat market, we a x ome a ~~ h aes cc ge + ~ 
clears quoted bulk. several mill agents not able to quote prices. = sell canaaa tar the furthe o sins to Sestinats Bevtiines ght te Daciic North- $1. 
Four mills report domestic business ac- Shipping directions good. Family flour Wheat aR ge aie , pred S as 4 west. Advancing wheat prices throw all car $1. 
tive, 4 fair, 6 quiet, 7 slow and 6 dull, fairly active and deliveries also improved.  ocuit I nad i fe Re <a e the lot business above ceiling levels, and hit ‘ 
Oklahoma City: No improvement in sales Quotations Oct. 16: spring top patent §3.44@ ke "eina ¥ i “4 i -onfined le ne t come 505, Cuaeee Hew becinnge peer. tte 
hich aecraged 28% compared to 27% in 35% standard patent $3.34@3.49, first clear Or wt ane Sumnens 6 Conmnee Ateey ©0 However, mills have enough old bookings : 

Ww _— “9 2 8 be ny ty A Bik, - $3.19@3.45, second clear $2, family flour small lots to tide over immediate necessi- on hand to keep going for a while, par- ths 

_ ous — é. ve y > Bas: a. m $4.65@4.66, hard winter short patent $3.57 ties, Prices largely nominal. Quotations ticularly interior mills. Without army- _ 

sales iin amily buy - oon ote on - @3.59, 95% patent $3.47@3.48, first. clear Oct. 16: spring wheat short patent $3.78@ navy bookings made with the coast mills, 

aged pt pe ten —_ py k.. = pet — 2.88@3.09, soft winter short patent $4.01 3.82, standard patent $3.70@3.73, first spring coast grindings would not be nearly as : 

tations Oct. 16: hard wheat short patent @4.72, standard patent $3.66@4.08, first $3.70 P3718,” 90% my3b5@3.70, oy Sineer ——. te 

flour $3 90@4 63 soft wheat short patent clear §3.43@8.79. pres 4 B14 en, ve Se en, a ES SONG, oot on 
flour $3.90@4.63, standard patent $3.80@ St. Louis: Mills report a decided let-up ‘ pe ng o_o aot nish — iy or 

4.43, bakers extra fancy $3.58@3.63, bakers on bookings among bakers due to price Pittsburgh: Business has slowed down uestem opp ng $3.47, fancy hard wheat gr 

oan Mage 50@ 3.6 hee ; squeeze between whea otations materially due to mills’ inclination to cur- Clears $3.31; whole wheat, 100% $3.46, ba 

short patent $3.50@3.55, bakers standard 1 t qu and flour h 

$3.45@2.66 ceilings. Fair amount of family sales re- tail business Sales held to small lots of Sraham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 

Omaha: Bookings ranged f 20 t corded, also some scattered round lots to Springs and hard winters, with bulk of Pl 

198% 4 x ee ca” Agia Ac the trade in general. Improved demand bakery trade well supplied with flour well br 

” areal 4 eaaek tne yp Many Sa at for high protein clears, lower grades in poor to close of current year. Shipping direc- ADI : 

rections Very good. 8 ; demand. Price range higher. Jobber i- tions brisk. Family flour demand shows RKETS 

ceiling, most mills not offering car lots B 5 pore bb 

( tat “ Oct "a6: ae fanc #54 20. fam.  Yise situation unchanged as of recent date. material improvement; sales of soft win- rel 

Quotations Oct. 16: family fancy -20, fam- Mill offerings light. Trade buying rather ters moderate. Jobbers and wholesale gro- 

ily standard $3.82, bakers short $3.49, bak- a dete FP j hey 

i prensa tees é Ee 3.49, light, taking care of wants from old con- — buyers. a = — Toronto-Montreal: Canadian spring wheat $4 

. ana 5.30. racts. S ing rec sg risk, WwW better grades eagerly sought. _ a toh " 
tracts. Shipping directions good. & gerly & flour mills busy. Although long term con- inj 


Wichita: Sales of bakery flour, none; Quotations Oct. 16: soft wheat bakers pat- Quotations Oct. 16: spring wheat short pat- 





family flour, small amounts; directions 75 ent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, ent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.58@3.65, first tracts not being made, domestic buyers get- ; 
to 100%. straight $3°74, ae soft wheat 8 aa spring clear $3.44@3.56; hard winter short — mone of flour as required. Great wi 
Hutchinson: Sales restricted by ceilings; ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear Patent $3.67@3.80, straight grade $3.50@ need for feed has made flour plentiful at a 
interest broad and many bakers ready to $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- 3.59, high gluten $3.44@3.68, first clear pa a _ _ —, aoe = =— 
pay ceiling prices, which in nearly all cases ing price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57@ $3.18@3.49, soft winter bakers short pat- (#00 a * ¥~ 7 Bs Soee a br 
permits no margin for mills. Virtually all 3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first ent $4.51@4.64, straight grade $3.44@3.50. still, Mill ea 5 ge A rae _— at stand- 
hookings by family trade, with a fair clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers pat- arran ement has as et Sone | ag | 34 a of 
volume, Flood of shipping directions re- ent, straight and 95% $3.44. THE SOUTH Gian tanta gig ban = eliee te pa 
ceived, Toledo: Some millers of soft wheat flour New Orleans: Situation extremely critical wheat futures. This is no hardship at the tri 
Salina: Only fair demand, with advancing can only sell cake flour, the grade having With nearly all millers withdrawing quota- moment as Canadian mills will be busy un- 
wheat market restricting business; shipping the highest ceiling. They are not seeking tions from market. Southwestern hard til the end of January getting out export ca 
directions exceptionally good. or accepting other bysiness. Wheat prices — millers not offering at all, not even orders now on their books. Under the cir- mi 
Texas: New sales of family flour con- continue to advance and at Toledo have — oo. baggy oi aate ae oe wg con cumstances no quotations for export avail- ab 
tame Makt, averasing aeual 0 te 44 got back to near the highest levels of the oe a meine yy sry hun — _ able. Quotations Oct. 16: domestic top lig 
of capacity. No sales on bakers flour, as crop, $1.76@1.77, track Toledo. Oct. 15 the pt sg : ted. - . a ed t n- patent $5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, dc 
mills report they would have to get 10 to Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate ae 4 bs a ale : “ rt cies oa in 98's, cottons, net car lots, Toronto-Mont- $4 
16c cwt over present ceiling to make sales points to New York, was $1.76, equivalent dir th eciine 4 a ~~ 4 “f cewt. 58 a ng real freights. fa 
profitable. Specifications on old contracts to 21c over the close of Chicago December. nae iene cae ro » 8 on Py wont Winter wheat flour market dead on ac- 
coming in well and average running time Mills have kept up production, but some > a only enoug our to last abou count of inability of mills to get wheat. 
70% to full time. Some shipping space are grinding hard wheat flours for bakery wie Biscuit trade in great need of flour, as are 
available for clears, which permit ship- trade and low protein hards for soft wheat Atlanta: Bakery flour business practically other buyers, but mills have little or none pu 
ments on old contracts, but generally de- mixes. at standstill, as wheat market shows fur- to offer. Bakers using blends and springs, co 
mand for clears dull. Quotations Oct. 15: EASTERN STATES ther strength. Nearly all bakers booked but for some purposes these are not suit- ee 
family flour 50's, extra high patent $4.50@ Buffalo: Sales light and spotted due to far ahead and show little uneasiness over able. With business at a standstill prices lit 
4.60%, high patent $4.25@4.35%, stand- squeeze against ceilings, but heavy direc- situation. New additions made to list of are nominal. Quotations Oct. 16: $5.60@ ar 
ard bakers 100’s, 44% or less ash (nominal — tions reflect strong fall demand, which gives Mills out of market entirely, not quoting 5.65 bbl, in second-hand cottons, Montreal w! 
ceiling) $3.31; first clears $2.80@3, delivered Very indication of increasing squeeze prob- Prices, not seeking business and refusing basis. fe 
Texas common points. lem. Generally, trade well supplied with drop-in business. Bakers continue to order Ontario winter wheat almost off the mar- 
. flour, but consumer demand shows such an heavily on old contracts, but deliveries very ket. Crop was small, but real reason is that fi 
THE NORTHWEST increase that problem of satisfying it be- slow, in some instances as much as three margin between prices of feed wheat and sp 
Minneapolis: Regardless of high wheat comes more acute. Difficulties of securing Or more weeks behind. Higher grade soft wheat suitable for milling has not been wi 
prices, comparatively low flour ceilings, and labor in bakery trade, particularly in hand- flours continue to pace a good business in sufficient to encourage farmers to market re 
weneral complaint of dullness, northwest- made and retail divisions, has reached seri- family flours, with wholesale grocers and better grades. Prices at ceiling. Quotations 



































ern mills last week sold about 124% of ous proportions. Clears of spring type jobbers placing heavy shipping instructions. Oct. 16: $1.11@1.12 bu, f.0o.b. shipping ck 

capacity. And this in spite of the fact that strong. Lower protein types somewhat easy. Family flour prices up 7c cwt. Blenders points. pe 
the government was not a big buyer. Some Foreign trade routine. Prices unchanged. continue to buy for immediate needs only, Winnipeg: Domestic trade good; no new 
family flour was sold, and each day brought Quotations Oct. 16, in cottons: spring first although some business for well into the export business indicated; mills operating 

in scattered orders from old customers who patent $3.79, spring standard patent $3.69, future reported. to capacity; mills continue to pick up vary- = 

had not previously anticipated their needs, spring first clear $3.55, hard winter short Quotations Oct. 16: spring wheat bakers ing amounts of cash wheat, largely for rail in 

When the business done was added up, the patent $3.79, hard winter 95% patent short patent $3.83@3.90, standard patent movement to eastern Canada. Quotations at 

total was surprising. A week earlier the $3.69, hard winter first clear $3.55, soft $3.76@3.83, straight $3.65@3.79; first bak- Oct. 16: top patent springs for delivery be- a 

ly 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS al 

al 

° sk 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. bi 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New Yor 1 

Spring first patent .......... $3.44@ 3.59 $3.32@ 3.34 $....@.... cee 44 ++es@ 8.79 Tr. © o Mons _ Fyn tt@ ast $3 i200 3.88 "he pay len Bee 2 

Spring standard patent ..... 3.34@ 3.49 3.27@ 3.30 occ e@.n.. +-@ 3.44 ++e+@ 3.69 3.83@ 3.86 ; 7 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.82 Seg cces ee Leen m 

Spring first clear ........... 3.19@ 3.45 3.13@ 3.17 acea@ecce ee ee oeee@ 3.55 3.65@ 3.75 --@.. 3.60@ 3.70 3.60@ 3.70 ovettoces +0600 wee w 

Hard winter short patent ... 3.57@ 3.5 ee ew eee ss 3.80@ 3.40 -++-@ 3.44 oo+-@ 3.79 3.81@ 3.87 --@. 3.70@ 3.78 3.85@ 3.90 Te Lyre 4.65@ 4.85 ce 

Hard winter 95% patent.... 38.47@ 3.48 ome eM eens 3.25@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 +++-@ 3.69 a0 eMPecee coMeocs 3.65@ 3.70 3.75@ 3.85 voeMesce 4.45@ 4.65 lo 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.88@ 3.09 eer. Pie 2.65@ 2.90 2.68@ 3.06 ++-@ 3.55 3.31@ 3.50 coe@e on Pee ose iene re or, Zoe 

Soft winter short patent..... 4.01@ 4.72 osee@. 602 eMac s +++-@ 3.98 oeee@ 4.16 ceve@eces eves Gos vess@oces 4.10@ 4.15 +-+-@....” 5.00@ 56.10 pl 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.65@ 4.08 re) eee coe Moce «+++@ 3.74 soee@ 4.11 4.12@ 4.22 990 6Ooee cove@oces 3.90@ 4.10 coe@eces 4.80@ 4.85 
Soft winter first clear ...... 3.42@ 3.79 Ter ives occ e Meee 3.23@ 3.75 coco Dooce acwe@ecee ccce@eces Se 3.80@ 3.90 ere 4.45@ 4.65 

Rye flour, white ............ $.10@ 329 3.16@ 3.26 ....@..., ....@ 356 ....@ 860 335@ 3.45 ....@.... 380@ 343 ....@.... STE cag. : < preeawe « i 
Rye flour, Gark .....ccsecese 2.65@ 2.85 2.91@ 3.01 oeselPeers +++-@ 3.26 e+.-@ 3.20 ee een oe, ees eesseces wv) Pre 6eveQ@ces en Pee 

Seattle (98's) S. Fr i Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg = 

: Dakota ..... 00 Bocce | cece Gece e@ cove Spring top patent{..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 ........... $o% Sonpeo.gsess istese vegeee o 

Family patent ...... $....@8.08 §....@.... eer - — esee eee Spring second pat.{. ....@4.70 ....@4.60 : 

Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 ....@.... 4 = 

*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. {Second-hand cottons. {98-lb cottons. nr 


§280-lb cottons. 
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tween Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Export flour situation remains 
unchanged. No definite indication of, any 
immediate change in shipping situation, 
and until this takes place and mills get 
through with the heavy orders on which 
they are running to capacity for the allied 
government account, no business through 
here for ordinary export account can be 
expected. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales very ac- 
tive, with indications of a steady market. 
Bakery trade continues to be main outlet 
for flour, with store sales still on compara- 
tively small scale. Prices firm at ceiling 
levels. Cash car quotations for 98's, cot- 
tons: $5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers 
patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 

Soft wheat flour picture poor, with sup- 
plies from Ontario mills down from pre- 
vious years. Demand active, however, and 
some switching to hard wheat flour re- 
ported. Prices steady to trade at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Oct. 19 

Minneapolis: Demand limitless; mills op- 
erating close to capacity, but unable to 
catch up with demand. For lack of direc- 
tions, an occasional car comes on market, 
but there are a dozen buyers waiting to 
snap it up. Split-car buying unusually 
heavy, some taking on flour in excess of 
needs in order to get a little feed; millers 
not pressing future shipment sales; in fact, 
most will not consider offers beyond 30-day 
shipment. Minneapolis millfeed_ ceiling, 
$37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk demand with in- 
adequate supplies; prices unchanged; for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 lbs; for north- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts 
$1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Demand very good; supply lim- 
ited; prices remain at ceiling, $36.50. 

Wichita; Demand brisk, supplies less 
than demand; quotations, bran and shorts, 
basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand keen; trend steady; 
supply lacking; interest in feed wheat also 


keen, but heavy shipping directions kept 
grinding to a low volume; bran, mill run, 
gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 


Salina: Demand good, trend steady, sup- 
ply inadequate; ceiling prices prevail on 
bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds supply; 
trend tight at ceiling; supply limited to cur- 
rent production; output practically all going 
out in mixed cars with flour; wheat bran 
$43.40, gray shorts $43.40, mixed car ceil- 
ings, delivered group 3 or TCP. 

Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog, $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 


St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts $38.97@39.47, red dog $39.47. 

Toledo: Unchanged. Demand way ahead 
of supplies and mills only able to take 
partial care of regular and _ eseablished 
trade and customers at ceiling levels. 

Buffalo: Notwithstanding practically a 
capacity output for the majority of the 
mills, demand still was running consider- 
ably ahead of supplies; trend firm; supply 
light; bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog, second clear, heavy mixed _ feeds, 
$41.55, sacked, straight car lots, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo. 

New York: Supply light; $46.06. 

Boston: Situation unchanged; mills’ out- 
put used almost entirely to fill previous 
commitments, with none available for job- 
bers and resellers; they had to rely on 
limited quantities of grain and other feeds 
and there was little trading. CCC ground 
wheat scarce; spring bran, midds., mixed 
feed and red dog, $46.17. 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend very 


firm; supply light; bran, std. and pure 
spring $45.34 bid; hard winter $45.34, soft 
winter nominal; std. and flour midds. and 
red dog, $45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Demand active; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; bran, _ shorts, 
midds. and red dog $44.10, nominal. 

Atlanta: No change in heavy demand 


and light supply, with prices firm at ceil- 
ings; receipts of government feed wheat 
at southern markets far below requirements 
and feed mills continue to buy wheat in 
open market to take care of needs; recent- 
ly increased output of wheat feeds in some 
areas has resulted in increased deliveries 
and larger allocations of feeds to regular 
customers, but spot offerings still consider- 
ably below trade needs; bran and gray 
shorts remain at ceiling of $46.30@46.80, 
with ground feed wheat $48@50, ground 
oats $69@70, ground barley $67@68, rice 
bran $47.40, hominy feed $52. 

Nashville: Demand continues very good, 
exceeding the supply; mills behind on ship- 
ments; feeders requiring more due to cold 
weather; prices high; both bran and shorts 
continue at ceiling, $43.30 in straight car 
lots, $44.30 in mixed car lots. 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 


ply limited; $36.50. 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 
len: Millfeed business steady, with 


mills attempting to keep up with commit- 
ments, and half of the output being sent 
to the west coast; plants operating to ca- 
pacity 24 hours per day, seven days per 
week; prices unchanged; red bran and mill 
run, blended, white, midds., $36.30; carload 
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lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 
and mill, run, blended, white, midds., $41.10 
per ton, ceiling. California prices (ceiling): 
red bran and mill run, blended, |. white, 
$41.10; midds. $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles prices up 
$1, ceiling. 

Los Angeles: 
bran, $47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills could 
sell far more millfeed than they are pro- 
ducing; domestic demand heavy, also ex- 
port inquiry, but quantities available for 
the latter almost nil on account of scarcity 
of winter wheat. Fifty per cent of winter 
wheat millfeed may be exported, but only 
once in a while is there an export permit 
available; bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal freight basis; the 
export price $45.50 ton, basis Montreal 
freights, Canadian funds, equivalent to Bos- 
ton ceiling. 


Winnipeg: Demand keen; supplies far 
short of requirements and some eastern 
orders are accumulating due to scarcity 
of supplies; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 


Vancouver: 


Supply limited; Kansas 


Trend steady, with prices 
holding at ceiling levels; supply position 
fairly tight; no drop in demand recently 
and this is expected to increase, with some 
concern being felt about supplies now that 
price of wheat has mounted considerably 
to reduce the quantity of ground grain used 
in feeding and with a switch to millfeed. 
Mills not making commitments until ship- 
ping dates known. Stocks only sufficient 
to take care of immediate needs. Quota- 
tions on a cash car basis: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $2.68@2.81, medium $2.35@2.68, dark 
$2.30 @ 2.37. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and slightly 


higher, with offerings light; demand fairly 
active; white patent, $3.30@3.43. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark rye $3.45, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.92, Wisconsin white patent $4.04. 

New York: Fair sales; pure white pat- 
ents $3.35@3.45. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; in cottons, white $3.50, medium 
$3.40, dark $3.20. 

Chicago: Steady small lot buying, with no 


special activity; directions fairly good; 
white patent rye $3.10@3.29, medium $3@ 
3.19, dark $2.65@2.85. 

Minneapolis and _ interior Minnesota: 
Trade does not take kindly to advance, 
still holding off. Strength in grain cred- 


ited to insistent reports of pending heavier 
absorption of rye for feed and alcohol 
purposes. Rye still farther under parity 
than other grains, but rye flour users think 
prices too high. They have abstained from 
heavy contracting thus far; current sales 
mostly car lots, with smaller trade supply- 
ing needs from mill warehouse stocks; 
prices up 10c sack; pure white rye flour 


$3.16@3.26 per sack, 
neapolis, pure medium 
dark $2.91@3.01. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 12c cwt; sales 
slow, shipping directions fair; pure white 
flour $3.56 cwt, medium $3.46, dark $3.26, 
rye meal $3.36. 


in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
$3.06@3.16, pure 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 














WANT ADS 

















Minneapolis: Durum has advanced to a 
point where millers cannot profitably sell 
semolinas at present ceilings, so have vir- 
tually withdrawn from the market. Not- 
withstanding this, cancellations of standing 
shipping directions still being received. The 
trade may regret this cautiousness on their 
part later when wintry weather interferes 
with transportation and they are caught 
with short stocks on hand. Ceiling on No. 
1 semolina $3.62@3.72 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

In the week ended Oct. 16, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 161,836 sacks 
durum products against 188,319 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Buffalo: With further advance in costs, 
and continuation of the squeeze, there was 
an effective barrier set up against sales of 
semolina; unless market soon shows sizable 
decline, mills face a period of sales stag- 
nation until some remedy is applied by 
government agencies; trend firm; supply 
fair; on bulk basis, all rail, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
No. 1 $3.97, durum fancy patent $3.97, 
macaroni flour $3.72, first clear $3.12, second 
clear $2.12. 

Chicago: No change; demand slow and 
many mills out of market; directions have 
slowed up some and are only fair at best; 
No. 1 semolina $3.75@3.76, standard No. 1 
$3.65 @3.68. 

St. Louis: Prices 
shipping directions slow; 


unchanged; sales and 
first grade semo- 


lina (ceiling price) $3.99 cwt, granular 
$3.81, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 
Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend steady; 


supply moderate; No. 1 fancy $3.98, No. 1 
standard $3.88 cwt. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet but firm, with 
offerings light; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 
regular $3.92. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Output of rolled oats 
and oatmeal at low point because of dif- 
ficulty of getting sufficient help for mills. 
Rolled oats and oatmeal not wanted for ex- 
port and domestic requirements light. Prices 
at ceiling. Quotations Oct. 16: rolled oats 


$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal moderately good; increased demand 
expected with colder weather; supplies 
light. Quotations Oct. 16: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 


Oct. 18 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 


<> 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, 


in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
on * “a a Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
a fe Eiphe > 153% 152% 148% 147% 138% See 143% 144% 
og ae 5% 145% 154% 153% 149% 148 139 144% 144% 
out 4 trees 147 146% 154% 153% 149% 147% 139% .... 145% 144% 
ct. 16 ..... 147 146% 155% 153% 150% 148% re 145 144% 
Oct. 18 ..... 148 146% 156% 154% 150% 148% Y eae ee 146% 145% 
Oct. 19 ..... 147% 146% 155% 153% 150 148% 145% 144% 

. ——CORN: . c OATS. 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
; Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
oe ee ee ‘aa van oeks ae ey 78% 74% 74% 70% 
Oct. 14 ..... 78% 74% 75 70% 
Oot: 86. -..00> 77% 74% 74% 70% 
Oct. 16°... 78% 74% 74% 70% 
Ss oa 77% = 74% 74% 70% 
eae 16% 73% 72% 69% 
————_ RYE. FLAXSEED———— BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
> Dec. May Dec May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
 ! 111% 112% 106% 107% 294 296% 294 gaa 115% 113% 

Ont, OF saves 112% 113% 107% 107% 293% 296% 293% 115% 114 
| ae 112% 112% 107% 107% 292% 296 292% 114% 113% 
ee Oe v005% 113% 113% 107% 108% 292% 296 292% silos 114% 113% 
ee re 113% 114% 108% 109 294% 296% 294 wwdes 114 112% 
a eee 112% 113% 107% 108% 293% 296% ae 112% 111% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b, at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
OCU DOOM. 0 cc cc ee ckases $....@40.40 <-- ae Bisrceeeesse G2. 000ee 0 — 55 
Hard winter bran ....... -@40.40 .... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ; 
Standard middlings* --@40.40 ait. 75 o20e@.... 88.97@39.47 + oat. 55 
Flour middlingst ....... - @40.40 @ 37.7 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 -@41.55 
, a ere ee -@40.40 @37. 75 Se re @ 39.47 -@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati _ 
CR WON” oo cs 06000 560 $49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 oe QEGAT Bis Doves B$ucccG ocoe 
Hard winter bran ....... —— @ 45.34 fe — See Wa 
Soft winter bran ........ em Pee =e ostPabae - @43.09 @ 43.30 
Standard middlings* . 49.00@50.00 45.34 --@46.17 -@ 43.09 Does 
Flour middlingst ........ oer. Ferre 45.34 --@46.17 - »-@43.09 @ 43.30 
Be SENN kate seep saecdere 04 Ge pas 45.34 --@46.17 - @43.09 es 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ro... See ee $....@29.00 $....@30.00 ~ $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ....... «++ +@28.00 @ 29.00 ee @ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





{Fort William basis. 


Vv v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 
4 _ Nene een am an na 





NIGHT MILLER, ALSO SECOND MILLER 


—Excellent pay; good 


advancement; modern Ohio mill. 


opportunity for 
Ad- 


dress 6414, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis 2, Minn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


HEAD MILLER, 


WITH KNOWLEDGE 


considerably above average, and ability to 


prove it, open for 
ment; skilled in maintenance, 
close yields- and low ash flours; 
Minneapolis. Address §391, 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


permanent employ- 
reflowing, 
now in 
The North- 





MILLS FOR SALE 


Bee tacoma sd 











FOR SALE—100-BBL FLOUR MILL, WA- 


ter power, all brushes, screens and 


ma- 


chinery have been overhauled and in ex- 


cellent condition; 


excellent community for 


a good feed business. For further in- 
formation communicate with Foreman 
Realty, 809 Electric Building, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








New, high grade barrels, for 
flour and other food prod- 
ucts, are available at our 
cooper shops which are stra- 
tegically located throughout 
the South and Southeast. For 
any quantity, one barrel to a 
carload, send inquiries to: 


418-422 Liberty National Life Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 





THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY | 





FLOUR BARRELS 


| 








BAGS WANTED 


OBSOLETE BRANDS OF COTTON BAGS—any 


o from 3 Ibs up. ALSO SCRAP COTTON BAGS, 
or Water Damaged; any quanti 
Need this Material to supply WAR INDUSTRIES. 


CONTAINER PRODUCTS CO. 
E. 37th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 








WANTED — 
BRAN - MIDDLINGS 


EZL. DUNWOODY Co. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 




















“OALLEY 


Manufactures the Choicest spring 
wheat flour under Laboratory and 
Bake Shop control for your com- 
plete satisfaction. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis 





Leading Feicits 


VANITY FAIR) MARITIME 
TELEPHONE INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 








A scene in Schultz-Baujan’s modern laboratory 


Research and Laboratory Tested Flours 


All bakery flours sold by Schultz, Baujan & Co. are thoroughly 
analyzed and tested in a complete, modern laboratory. 


That’s why there is no “guesswork” when you buy from the 
Beardstown Mill. So order all your flour from Schultz-Baujan 
. . . “the mill that specializes in baking flours.” 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS « BREAD FLOURS « FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 
67 Years Experience 
5,000 Cwt. Flour 300 Tons Commercial Feed 


— 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 15, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ....... 
Private terminals 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


1,376 7,620 9,043 
ee 52 4 



































\,.  Seerrreer 46,257 1,376 7,672 9,047 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,231 103 60 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOES ccccecscs 13,696 75 106 
CROPGEIE. ovesces 1,877 ee 
VOUONOER. cccvecrvec 1,02 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 

OGRE. ccvccvcs 81,297 1,376 7,849 9,213 
Bee GOO. sxcwencs 164,757 158 1,626 5,586 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,471 98 242 671 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GPG GEV. cucvcce 349 36 15 

WO 44040400 3,821 98 279 686 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

SMO. cccsctaes 7,495 75 1,259 1,543 

Ts errr res 65 ee 247 145 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GEG GEV. cccvee 445 24 12 
DOtals wecscvee 8,005 75 1,529 1,699 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Oct. 15, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 46,130 885 19,265 16,513 

All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CFR GEV, cccese 2,012 323 184 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1-Oct. 15, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 55,086 886 19,390 15,423 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GPR GIG. cccccs 3,937 233 158 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 








omitted), of date Oct. 16: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'rley 
Baltimore. 1,148 9 42 89 9 
Buffalo ... 5,608 93 2,826 3,531 1,633 
Afloat .. 57 vs ee oe es 
Chicago 7,629 2,086 1,569 9,221 965 
Duluth - 29,228 » 943 1,825 2,060 
Ft. Worth. 9,069 215 113 49 63 
Galveston. 4,692 ° es ee oe 
Hutchinson 9,890 ° ee es 4 
Indianap’s 1,926 417 432 98 37 
Kan. City. 27,082 698 877 911 766 
Milwaukee, 1,460 220 26 62 3,464 
Min'polis.. 26,835 98 2,984 5,206 5,634 
N. Orleans 1,202 17 175 88 
New York. 50 46 51 1 i0 
Omaha ... 11,822 1,069 2,831 424 892 
Peoria .... 365 175 3 ‘ 228 
Philad’phia 1,307 8 38 84 4 
Sioux City. 801 140 498 75 250 
St. Joseph. 4,713 477 774 ae 55 
St. Louis... 5,226 1,082 916 50 367 
Wichita .. 5,957 2 72 ‘ 28 
On lakes.. 253 
Totals...156,050 6,852 15,167 21,626 16,543 
Year ago. .221,740 36,536 9,026 17,878 9,726 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Oct, 9, 1943, and Oct. 10, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (0090's omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. 9 Oct. 10 Oct. 9 Oct. 10 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Wheat ...... 192,192 270,181 6,008 16,342 
CORR ccccsce 6,661 39,384 eee Ree 
OS ee 16,686 10,031 1,730 e 
 . rene 22,740 18,239 868 919 
Barley ...... 20,837 11,038 1,113 ee 
Flaxseed 7,142 5,106 eee 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
o——_ Week ending 
Oct. 2 Oct. 9 
34,936 44,834 





Oct. 16 
Five mills ...... *44,857 


*Four mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ended Oct. 16, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis. 1,085 1,831 57 22 3,708 2,666 
Duluth...... 1,296 725 366 3,844 2,628 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 16, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 


1943 1942 1943 194% 
Minneapolis ... “om ++. 19,680 9,275 
Kansas City 77 1,125 3,925 4,675 
Philadelphia .. 340 400 na oss 
Milwaukee .... 60 20 4,440 2,860 
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10 
kinds and 


granulations 
to choose from 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 





































“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has - 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
















ITs 


BIN 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
H Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Salina, Kansas 
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THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY ... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 


A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

4 POWERFUL 


iaeia.a: A RUSS 
OR EVERY AKIN 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Markets for Agriculture 




















ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO..,Chelsea, Mich. 











(Continued from page 33.) 

that no processor engaged in the busi- 
ness of producing soybean oil, shall pur- 
chase or use, soybeans of the 1943 crop 
except pursuant to the contract entered 
into with Commodity, or as otherwise 
authorized by the President of Com- 
modity.” 

As I read this paragraph, it would 
seem to me that any processor who 
wanted to operate his plant and did 
not care to enter into a contract with 
Commodity Credit for the processing of 
soybeans would be unable to do business. 
This would certainly seem a great vic- 
tory for those who are planning a man- 
aged and planned economy and a seri- 
ous setback to those who accept such un- 
American regimentation and loss of man- 
aging their own business. 


CORN EXAMPLE 


The example almost parallel is corn. 
More than a year ago, Secretary Wi¢tk- 
ard offered a guaranteed price of $13.25 
for hogs, basis Chicago, until September, 
1944. Subsequently, he advanced this 
guarantee to $13.75. The effect was 
plain. He set a value on corn on the 
farm manufactured into hogs at approxi- 
mately $1.40 bu until September, 1944. 

Despite this guarantee, there was a 
maximum price fixed for the same corn 
shipped to primary markets at a basis 
of $1.07, Chicago. Many of those who 
had spent their business lives in mar- 
keting pleaded with official Washington 
not to make this serious error. They set 
forth evidence clearly indicating that the 
commercial movement of corn would soon 
dry up and that our feed manufactur- 
ers and dry corn processors would be 
unable to obtain supplies with the in- 
e itable result of a frozen or “black 
market.” 

Few days passed before the condition 
against which official Washington had 
been warned came to pass, a critical 
corn shortage ensued. It becaine so crit- 
ical that it actually endangered our 
war food effort so much that in an Office 
of War Information, Department of 
Agriculture release, dated June 30 and 
titled: “WFA Urges Farmers to Market 
Corn,” the statement was made: 

“During recent weeks, the movement 
of corn through commercial channels has 
been so greatly reduced as to constitute 
serious threat to the maintenance of even 
enough production to supply direct war 
uses.” 

But did those guilty of the serious 
error correct the mistake? They did not 
despite the outcries of many interests 
charged with performing services of an 
essential nature. 

The foregoing release of the War Foud 
Administrator also announced that any 
farmer who, between July 1 and Aug. 
10, inclusive, sold his corn to a coun- 
try elevator, acting as agent for CCC, 
would be eligible to receive immediately 
the applicable selling price, and later 
if ceiling price were increased on or 
before Oct. 31, to receive a supplemen- 
tary payment equal to the difference 
between the price ceiling in effect at 
the time he sold and the highest ap- 
plicable price between the date of such 
sale and Oct. 31. 

This effort to part the farmer from 
his corn intimated that there possibly 





MR. BAKER: 


“There's a big wartime job 
ahead for your product. | 
can be a big help in prod- 
ucts control and sales pull” 


i MickIne ComPAnY 
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“Sales booming your way? And manpower for your shop going 
down in like proportion? 

“I’m a husky helper who can take up the slack in this situation. 
“I’ve got the strength to smooth out the production wrinkles 


in your plant. And for the same 

reason, to help you get out more 

bread with minimum manpower. 
‘Let me demonstrate?” 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE*APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





7, i S, DO, 5 i. cnenecs oseevencviebeewas $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S..........cscccsecccece 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 








Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt paliding - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 








TORONTO VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 














Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 










Millers of the 


and Manufacturers of 


RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM 


* e 
Head Office: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








CANADIAN 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 


STOCK 


Cables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 







Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs”’ 


ROLLED OATS 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


“KEYSTONE” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 












OATMEAL 








Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mut at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
 — 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““ForRTGARRY” BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 









































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the woods —. Co., Limited 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


CABLE —— 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Miils at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 





TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


> CANADA 








Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 
> guye 4 JUTE - 
wre BAGS corn 
. BAGS _ BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 
f A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f A 
es Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 

















Since wf 
James lachardson & bons 


Crain 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


eS 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,"’ Toronto. 


Canadian Hard Spring 
450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Whet 22s tee. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 



































PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST - 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


x 







Lists IN “ 


BATTLE 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





TORONTO, CANADA 





ome? 
ws 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


. MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


tia 
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might be a change in the price ceiling, 
even though the Food Administrator at 
an earlier date had definitely stated 
there would be no increase in the price 
ceiling on this present crop or by Oct. 31. 

Today we are on the eve of a move- 
ment of our 1943 corn production. Ac- 
cording to the last government report, 
it will approach three billion bushels. 
Everyone in the trade must stand by 
and wait until someone in Washington, 
who has never been granted such power 
or authority, attempts .to fix the price 
which the farmer may obtain for this 
year’s crop. Six million farmers must 
accept the price set by a man sitting 
behind a mahogany desk in Washington, 
who neither knows the risk, 
back-breaking labor involved in produc- 


nor the 


ing the crop. 

Let us look a little further at the 
dangerous implications of such controlled 
economy. Picture what would have hap- 
pened if Divine Providence had not been 
so munificent in the record yields of 
grains in 1942 and the near-record pro- 
duction of 1943. Let us apply the 1986 
yield per acre to our 1943 acreage and 
see how disastrous the result could have 
been. We would have produced a corn 
crop of approximately 1,527,000,000 bus; 
on wheat, our production would approxi- 
mate 638,000,000 bus, against 834,000,- 
000 this year, and on oats 891,000,000 
bus, against this year’s yield of 1,145,- 
000,000. This would have been, had it 
happened, a calamity and would have 
meant the liquidation of enormous num- 
bers of our cattle population, lack of 
meat for our armed forces and serious 
curtailment for our civil population. 

It was immensely gratifying that Mar- 
vin Jones, War Food Administrator, has 
recognized this serious situation. On 
Aug. 9 he said in a broadcast that this 
year’s goal called for a tremendous pro- 
duction of food. He also called for 
proper distribution and handling of that 
food and the sharing of its supply; he 
asked for team-work all over the coun- 
try. In calling for team-work, I would 
like to mention that we cannot help un- 
less he allows us to join the team. We 
in the grain marketing field are anxious- 
ly waiting to do our share in this great 
war effort, in establishing and maintain- 
ing a free market for the farmers’ pro- 
duction. 

On Aug. 27, Judge Jones said: “Food 
is not a political issue.” I hope this 
will be a fact. The administration, at 
long last, should realize that acreage 
control, subsidies, price fixing, ceilings 
and regimentation have no place in our 
American economy. There should be 
returned to the farmer his American 
right to produce on every tillable acre. 
Time and time again our farm leaders 
have insisted that subsidies in place of 
fair prices in the market-place be dis- 
carded. 

The consensus among men of outstand- 
ing judgment, both within the govern- 
ment and outside the government, is that 
any broad subsidy program such as the 
Washington planners have been toying 
with is doomed to failure. How much 
harm it would create in the meantime, 
and how permanent its effect would be 
on our economy is anyone’s guess. Facts 
show what a small percentage of the 
worker’s total income is taken by food. 
The planning becomes political, not eco- 
nomic. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 








The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” SypNry 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 
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Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


x4 Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 











Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUY 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


‘ 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 


BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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MinuinG Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE Crry 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
‘"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* - 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANASSPRING WHEIJA\TEPATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.’’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











{4 * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

A young midshipman reported to the 
commanding officer of a battleship for 
duty. The captain was gruff and sized 
the youngster up with anything but a 
friendly air. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose as usual 
they have sent the fool of the family 
to sea.” 

“Oh, no,” the midshipman quickly re- 
sponded, “they’ve changed all that since 


your time,  sir.”"—-Edgerton’s “More 
Speeches and Stories for Every Occa- 
sion,” 

¥ ¥ 

MEow ! 


Two actors who were jealous of each 
other met in a barroom. They ex- 
changed frigid nods. 

“How are you getting along?” asked 
one presently. 

“Pretty well,” replied the other, “still 
keeping alive.” 

The first actor eyed his rival steadily 
for a second and then asked casually, 
“What's your motive?” 

¥ ¥ 
REMARKABLE 

The company sergeant received the fol- 
lowing note from one of his ordnance 
crews: 

“I’m sending in the report on the ac- 
cident in which Private Casey had a 


maul dropped on his foot. Under the 


heading ‘Remarks’ do you want mine 
or Casey’s?” 
¥ ¥ 
SOMETHING ODD . 


“There’s something odd about you this 
morning,” said Hitler to Goering. 

“Yes—I know what it is. For the first 
time since I’ve known you, you've left 
off your medals.” 

Goering looked down at his chest. 
“T forgot 
to take them off my pajamas!” 


“Great heavens!” he cried. 


¥ ¥ 
COME AGAIN? 
Arthur—Do you like your beef this 
rare? 
Conley—It is too rare. I'd like it a 
little oftener! 
¥ ¥ 
TRUE 
Fred—What 
phraseology ? 
Emil—If ¢you tell a girl that time 
stands still while you gaze into her eyes, 
But if you tell her 
that her face would stop a clock, you 


is meant by diplomatic 


that’s diplomacy. 


are in for it. 
¥ ¥ 

OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS 
Harry—Rastus, you good-for-nothing 
scamp, where have you been loafing all 


day? Didn't I tell you to lay in some 
coal? 
Rastus—Yas, sah.  Ah’s been layin’ 


in de coal all day, though dere is lots 
of softer places whar Ah’d ruther lay. 
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GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, ORECON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 














Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“OCopley,”” Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ““Dorrracu,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,”’ London. 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcheap 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRonTOoPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Unica 5 Letter Codes 


‘PILLMAN & PHILLIPS — 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. all Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


50 Wellington St. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANcHOR,”’ Belfast 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


50 Wellington Street 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: 


“@GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘'GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


Cables: 


45 Hope Street 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
“Puiip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


s0STC 


-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





HUBERT J. HORAN 


W. H. Schneider Co. 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
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FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


ndable, Pro 


Depe 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


mptSeryice 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Tit 








FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC BROKERS = FLOUR 
set and aan Sineats F 655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. Sh See — Hy amen ”. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
H. J. GREENBANK Francis M. Franco DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
& COMPANY GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 

















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR asses 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tanner - Duncan -Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 

















Flour Specialists fie Tour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WHEN A MILL IS JUDGED BY ITS FAMILY FLOUR 





Often, the reputation of a mill for quality products hinges on the character of 
its leading grade of family flour. 

That the dollars-and-cents value of such a reputation is widely recognized is 
shown by the fact that the leading mills take so much care to produce a brilliant, 
well-matured, and enriched white flour to meet the demands of the American 
public. 

Such mills appreciate the advantages of the use of Novadelox for securing the 
requisite whiteness and brilliance; of Agene for uniform and satisfactory ma- 


turing; and of N-FRICHMENT-.-A to give proper nutrient values. 







If you are not now taking full advantage of these prod- 
ucts, a W&T specialist will be glad to work with you in 
applying them. SA 101 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 

















This fort is 
impregnable 


You’ve seen them incredibly fall 
...Fort Eben Emael...the Maginot 
Line ... Singapore . . . Corregidor. 
A stunned world wonders if any 
stronghold is proof against assault. 


Here’s one that is. 


It is proof against the gnarled, 
bony hand of hunger...proof against 


the drooping, defeatist spirit bred 


by malnutrition. 


In the country elevators of this 
good land lies an abundance of 
grain which General Mills turns 
into palatable and nutritious foods 
... food to fight with today, food 
to build tomorrow’s peace. The 
men and women of General Mills 
constantly dig into the secrets of 
grain, seek new ways to help feed 
a nation and make it stronger. That 
is our responsibility, our job. We 
try to do it better each year. 








